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THE ROARING BROOK. 
(A PASSAGE OF SCENERY IN CONNECTICUT.) 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Ir was a mountain-stream that, with the leap 
Of its impatient waters, had worn out 

A channel in the rock, and wash'd away 

The earth that had upheld the tall, old trees, 
Till it was darken'd with the shadowy arch 

Of the o’er-leaning branches. Here and there 
It lowter'd in a broad and limpid pool 

That circled round demurely, and anon 
Sprung violently over where the rock 

Fell suddenly, and bore its bubbles on, 

Till they were broken by the hanging moss, 
As anger with a gentle word grows calm 

In spring-tume, when the snows were coming duwn, 
And in the flooding of the autumn rains, 

No foot might enter there—but in the hot 
And thirsty summer, when the fountains slept, 
You could go up its channel in the shade, 

‘To the far sources, with a brow as cool 

As im the grotto of the anchorite 

Here, when an idle student, have I come, 
And, in a hollow of the rock, lain down 

And mused until the eventide, or read 

Some fine old poet, till my nook became 

A haunt of faery, or the busy flow 

Of water to my spell-bewilder'd ear 

Seem'd like the din of some gay tournament. 
Pleasant have been such hours, and though the wise 
Have said that I was indolent, and they 

Who taught me have reproved me that I play'd 
The truant in the leafy month of June, 

I deem it true philosophy in him 

Whose path is in the rude and busy world, 
To loiter with these wayside comforters 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


This 


(Tue following satire is from the pen of the celebrated Machiavelli. 





distinguished man has always held a high rank for genus throughout 





rope. He has plunged into the depths, and explored the intricate mazes of 


human policy, and traced with equal vigour and origmality the precepts of 
t i H I 


war and the maxims of diplomacy. At one moment displaying the powers 
of the philosopher and historian, and at the next, courting the comick Muse 


or wielding the pen of the novelist. His transition from grave to gay, from 








_ lively to severe, was rapid and easy; and his smaller and lighter produc- 
em tions still manifest the same genius that is seen in his more profound and 
nee, elaborate works. The little tale that follows has never before been tran- 
and slated, to our knowledge. It is a jeu d’esprit, and proves, that the greatest 
jury minds will occasionally amuse themselves with trfles, and relax from the 
red, intensity of more laborious studies. It is a pleasant little satire upon the 
puts sex, which will armuse more than it can offend; because, it 1s to be doubted 
hem whether he expresses his real sentiments inthis, any more than he did in his 
The “Prince.” La Fontaine has constructed a tale upon this little satire, which 
stly is unique of its kind. Machiavelli was a singular man; his soul was as 
and energetick as his genius was powerful. “I have taught princes,” said he, 
vias , “to tyrannize over the people, and I have taught the people to overthrow 
. their tyrants.) 
» his 
THE ARCH-DEVIL, BELFEGOR. 
ng.) From the Italian of Machiavelli. 
hree 
and Tue ancient annals of Florence contain the history of the life of 
lor,” a very holy mar, celebrated in his time. It is said, that in the ec- 
— statick visions he enjoyed at the close of his prayers, he was per- 
mitted to contemplate the crowd of unfortunate men who were 
tion plunged into hell for incurring the wrath of God, and that almost al] 
hag complained of having been reduced to this condition in consequence 
: of having married during life. Minus, Rhadamanthus, and the other 
—_ judges of hell pronounced these complaints to be calumnies against 
— the sex; and Pluto, at last, determined to call a council of the in- 
fee fernal powers to weigh the subject maturely, and ascertain the truth 
wht or falsehood of the accusation. In this assembly, there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the best mode of determining 
= this knotty question ; but the majority were in favour of sending a 
deputy on earth for this purpose; and, as no one was willing to 
atin volunteer, they cast lots, and the lot fell upon the arch-devil, Bel 
a fegor, who very reluctantly, and much against his will, received his 
Pe commission. The imperative orders of Pluto, however, con- 
strained him to submit. He was commissioned to take one hundred 
thousand ducats, assume a human shape, and required to marry and 








live with his wife for ten years—then feign death, and return to 








render an account to his superiours, of the pains and joys of matri- sessed by a devil, be assured it is | who am in her body, and who 


mony. It was also decreed that, during this time, he should be | will not leave her till you come to drive me away, which will afford 


subject to all the vexations and evils of human nature: poverty, cap- you the opportunity of extracting large sums of money from her 


tivity and disease parents.” 


In a few days after this it was announced in Florence that 


Belfegor, after he had received his commission and purse, and 


a numerous suite of knights and servants, made his first brilliant en- the daughter of Amedet was possessed of an evil spirit 


The pa 


trance into Florence. He assumed the name of Roderigo di Cas- rents did not fail te « mploy the usual remedies, that is, the head of 

tiglia, purchased a house, gave out that he was recently from Spain, St. Zenobia andthe mantle of St. Jean Gualbert, at which Rode rigo 
. . =» Ser ; ee ! : Y 

had returned to Aleppo in Syna, where he had acquired all his for- only laughed Ihe cunning devil, to show that it was not a dream 


being a 


He 


was a handsome man, and appeared to be about thirty years of age 


tune, and from thence had come into Italy to marry, as of the imagination, spoke Latin, and held learned disputes in phi 


country more civilized, and better suited to his inclinations losophy Amede: began to lose all hope of a cure, when Giovani 


Matteo sought him out, and promise to restore th young woman, 


It was not long before many noble citizens, neh in daughters, but {fhe would give him tive hundred florins to enable hum to purchase 


poor in money, sought his alliance ; and he chose from amongthem a farm im the neighbourhood Amede: agreed to the terms, and 





a very beautiful woman, named Onesfa, the daughter of Donat Matteo, afte r performing a number of ceremonies to mystify the mat 
who was of a noble family and great consideration, but extremely ter, approached the ear of the young female, and said to Roderigo, 
poor Belfegor’s nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and *] have come to enable you to fulfil your promise Roderige an 
magnificence. Subject to all the human passions, he began to be  swered that he should do so most willingly, “ but this will not be 
flattered by the honours and pomp of the world, and to love the — sufficient to enrich you. When [ have abandoned ths woman, | 


praises of men. He soon became passionately attached to his shall enter the body of the d 


] Madame 


le hun miserable 


sughter of Charles, king of Naple s, and 


: - 
whose slightest sadness mac Onesta had I shall depart only at thy bidd You will then get the reward 





brought with her, in addition to her beauty and nobility, a pride so you desire, and | shall concern myself no more in your atluirs.” He 
extravagant, that Lucifer’s was nothing to it; and Roderigo, who | then decamped, to the great pleasure and admiration of all Florence, 
had experienced both, yudged his wife’s the greater. As seonas and did as he had said All Italy was soon filled with the misfor 
she discovered that she could do as she pl ised, she ordered him t e which had betallen the daughter of the k Lixeorcism was 
about without the least pity or consideration At the least refusal tmed without the least success, and Mattoo was last sent for, and 
she experienced, she would utter the most biting sarcasm and the received as a compensation more than v thousand « ts. We 
bitterest language, to the entire desolation of poor Rodervo was, however, admonished by Roeder »t itte to conjure no 
shall not speak of the great expense he incurred to satisfy her taste — more future, under the penalty of bemg as badly 1 ted as he 
for dress and splendid furniture, which succeeds so rapidly had been rewarded. Matteo returned rejou » Florence, ex 

Florence, thanks to its taste and habits of chang: But the ‘ pune toe ov the fortune he had acquired i peace, t hos mond 
viest draught on his purse was the granting of dowers to her sisters “ soon troubled by the news that a daughter of Lewis the se- 
to which he was obliged to submit tor the sake of domestick peace venth, king of France, was possessed in a high degre 

For the same reason, he was, in a short time, induced to send onc Matteo’s reputation. was such that he was again sent for. and re 

of his brothers-in-law to the Levant, with a venture of silks: an luctantly obliged to obey the mandate of his lord fter having re 

other to the western coast, with a cargo of cloths; and, finally, to fused the invitation of the king. He formed the king that becauss 
open a shop for a third, in Florence, for gold-beating All these he had been successful in curing some, it did not follow that he 


projects consume d the major part of his wealth; but all this he could cure all; there being spirits of so malignant a nature as to 
would have endure d, if the re pose of his house could have been fcar neither menaces, enchantments, nor the power of re lion, but 
secured But he was the prey of all kinds of chagrins, caused by that he would do his best The king declared, that if he did not 
his intolerable « xpenses, and the insolent humour of his wife lis cur his daughter, he should repent it al a iof This caused 
very servants were faithless and disobedient to him, and became great easiness to poor Matteo; but he put on a good counte 

harassed by a thousand embarrassments Even the devils he had nance and addressed Rods om) usual strain of suppleation 

brought with him, as domesticks, were disobedient—seeming to but Rodenvo upbraided him for h idness, and wrshed that he 
prefer a return to their or ginal abode, to being under the don on mioht be r forit before he left France Poor Matteo thought 
of such a mistress. After having exhausted his funds in foolish ex oltr iv s fortune in another way ! accordingly requested the 
penses, he began to expect remittances from Asiaand the west. But king to erect an immense amphit itre on the square of Notre 
his credit still continuing unimpa red, and not desiring to dimmish Dame, capable of holding all the irons and clergy of Paris: to 





his train, he borrowed, issued bills of exchange, and was soon en fourm in the midst of it an altar, and to repair to it the next Sunday, 
tered upon the books of the usurers In this condition, he receive with the ele V barons and princes the ! inev of royal 
inte Hage nee of the total failure of his brothers-in-law The news ny Ile further re jue sted, that one corner of this square at 
of these misfortunes was soon made publick, and his creditors co least twenty persons should be placed with trampets, horns, tam 
certed together, and determined, as their bills were not quite due, ) bours, eymbals, and other nosy mstraments, who were, at a ral 
to watch him narrowly, lest he should take ght, and leave them in “ i int ‘ al give to advance at once toward the amphitheatre 
the lurch and se 1 the struments The work was done as he de sired, 
Roderigo, secing no remedy for his distress, and aware of the ex nal afte ct iting mass, the nonimck was conducted to the 
tremity to which the laws of hell had s ectod him, me ted hus ileony by two bishops and a it number of lords Koderigo, 
horse one fine morning, and fled He had no sooner de parted that at the sight of the crowd and this magnificent array, was aston 
his creditors raised a great outcry, applic d to the magistrates, and = ishe ! * What is the silly peasant thinking about now he said ; 
obtained the assistance of a br gade and a crowd of citizens, who * does he suppose he can terrify me by all thos pomp and foolery? 
tumultuously pursued the fugitive Roderigo was resolved tomake 1 will punish him well for it.” Matteo ipproached and renewed his 








good his retreat, and when about a mile from Florence, he quitted entreaties, but Roderigo answered Truly you have made a fine dis- 
the high road and cut across the fields The ditches did not allow play ; but do you think by Uus to escape my power, at d the fury of 
him to pursue his route on horseback, and, leaving him behind, he the ku Villain, | will have you hung for n Matteo re peated 
traversed the vineyards and meads with which the country abounds, his prayers and the devil his invectives, till the former, seeing he 
and approached the house of a labourer, named Giovam: Matteo had ne ne to lose, gave the signal with bis hat, and ddenly the 
del Brecea. He found him, by good fortune, going to feed his cat- troop im the corner advanced toward the scaflold, sounding their in- 
tle, and recommended himself to him, promising that if he saved struments with all their might At this horrible noise, Rederigo 
him from his enemies, who were close upon him, and wished to east) pricked up los ears and asked Coovam the cause of the tumult 
him into prison, he would make him a rch man. Though a peasant, He, apparently in great trouble, replied, * Alas, my dear friend, it is 
Matteo was a shrewd and sensible man, and judging that he would your wile who has come to seek you 
run no risk in saving the stranger, he concealed him under a dung It us left to the imagination of the reader to jyodge of Rode- 
hill in front of the house, and covered him over with reeds, whi rivo's terror, at hearing the name of his better halt pronounced 
he had collected to burn. Scarcely was Roderigo safe in his hiding It was so overwhelming that, without taking time to reflect 
place, when his pursuers c: up, and whatever fear they excited in whether was probable or not, he fled all at onee, wholly dis- 
Matteo, they could not i ce him to betray the secret After spend mavyed eaving the young princess tree and choosing rather to 
ing some days in search of him, they returned wholly discouraged return to hell to render an account of his mission, tl = oud 
to Florence mit to all the disgust, mortifications and dangers, of the marriage 
The danger being over, Matteo drew Roderigo from his lurking- yoke. ‘Thus Belfegor re-entered the dismal realms to bear testi- 
place, and summoned him to fultil his contract. He frankly confessed — mony to the evils which a woman brings into a house ; and Giovan 
to him what he was, lis marr ige, the conditions imposed upor Vatteo, who, in this instance, had a longe r head than the devil hum- 
him, and communicated to him the means he proposed to employ to self, returned quite joyous to his native country and lis home, to 
enrich him. “ When you learn,” said he, “that any woman is pos- spend the wealth he had acquired 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue following racy sketch of the manners of the early settlers of the 
West, is from a work just published by the Messrs Harper, entitlea 
« Elkswatawa, or the’ Prophet of the West.” A scene in a court of justice, 
which we published in our last number, ts from the same interesting book. 





LIFE IN THE WEST. 


Farra having again entered the crowd, began to electioneer for the 
office he so much desired said he, addressing 
himself to all around him, including many whose locks were frosted 
* let's go and take a little, for lam as dry as a horse.’ 





* Come, boys,” 


over with age, 
Away they went, and having drank, some one of the group was re- 
he told, and at which, being in 
When the merriment had 


said an old hunter, * a shentl 


minded of a good anecdote, which 
good humour, they all heartily laughed 
somewhat subsided, ** Come, arth,” 

ought always be able to tell a good story, that he may amuse a fel- 


is making hun shell out—let us see what you can do 


low when he 
in that way.” 
‘ime enough,” said Earth, “when [ am elected ; but at pre- 
sent, | must knock about, to see if | cannot pick up a vote or two.’ 

“ The best way to pick up votes, Earth,” replied an acquaintance, 





** is to tell a good story 

“ Why, so many things happened to me,” said Earth, “ since I've 
been rooting about in these woods, that I hardly know what to tell, 
or which wili interest most.” 

«“ Then tell us of the time you floated down the Ohio 

“ Well, well,” said Earth, bursting out in a loud laugh, “ T will 
tell that, for | had almost clean forget it; but I was in a predica- 
ment, wan't I!" 

«Tell us the story and we shall then be able to judge,” 
old hunter, who, standing near, was leaning on his rifle ; 
gin, Earth, and make no more preparation; you take as long to git 
under way as a man does who breaks a yoke of young steers, or 


said an 


* do be- 


greases a pair of cart wheels, before he sets out upon his journey 


“Then I'm otf, old man,’ said Earth, * but I must take a run- 


ning start, and begin agin.” 

* Well, well, well, well—once upon a time I had taken my old 
bitch Jupiter, that you have often heard me tell of; old Jupe was 
a nice thing—I had taken her ‘long, and gone off upon a bear hunt, 
had been absent two or three weeks, and had wandered very far 
from home. [| was a venturesome lad m those days, and never 
better satisfied than when alone I had worked 
my way down into the fork formed by the emptying of the Cumber- 
fand into the Olmo river, and | had worried the bears right badly. I 
had had rare sport. Old Jupe was in good humour, and she and | was 


in the wild woods 


mighty loving, for she had fou’t some tights which | never can tor- 
git, and which made me love her like a new flint, and she loved me 
as if | was a bacon bone, for | had helped her out of some of her 
difficulties, when tt would have been a gone case if T hadn't been 
} 


present ; I sav difficulties, for [ never did see a dog so tired as she 


was. I do believe during some of these fights that [ am now talk 
ing about, | saw the bears hug her, unt | they stretched her out into 
along string. Yes, | have 
larger than my arm, and at least nine 
have wound her up into a ball, just as you would have done a hank 


seem “em squeeze her until she wan't 


or ten feet long; you might 


of yarn.” 

* Then they must have killed her, Earth,” said one of the group. 

* You know nothing about it,” said Earth, “don't Interrupt me ; 
but I am yood for your vote; then turning to the crowd, * ain’tit 
so, gentlemen, don't he forteit it for stopping me !" 

* Certainly,” 

“Then [ have already made two votes,’ said Earth 

All now ered, * Go on, Earth, go on with your story 

* Well,”’ said Earth, ** he stopped me something about the bears 
killing Jupe ; now old Jupe wan't of that breed of doys at all, for 
when she was stretched out in a string, or even tangled up in a knot, 
I would shoot the bear, draw her otf one side, throw a little cold 
In an hour, and 


was the reply 


water over her, leave her, and go to butchering 
sometimes it would take longer, she would begin to come together 
like a jomted snake, and presently she would fetch a velp, and 
come streaking it to me, shaped as she ought to be, showing her 
teeth, and looking as fresh as if she was a new-made dog And 
then wan't she vig'rous! Yes, who says she wan't! You might 
have hung a cross-cut saw to a swinging limb, and she would have 
chawed upon it the balance of the day—or have thrown her a 
bear's head, and she wouldn't touch the meat, but draw all the 
teeth out merely for spre. But there was one thing | noticed 
whenever the bears stretched her out mto a string, 

she always lost her appetite tor the remainder ot that day Well, 
old Jupe and I were down there, and we had been domg pretty 
1 } 


much what ] have been telling you, when one day the 
} 


her out rather longer than usual, and she got cut so badly, that we 


about old Jupe 


bears spun 


had to rest during the whole of the evenmng. I was sorry tor old 
Jupe, but didn’t care much about having to stop myself, for | was 
right tired and wanted rest, having seen hard times that week 

* The sun, | suppose, was about an hour high, and I was setting 
down under a tng tree, nursing old Jupe, and trying to see if | 
couldn't set her up on her legs agin, when she raised up her nose, 
and snuffed the ai As she 
did this. | saw the hair upon her back begin to rise 
there was danger in the wind, and from what old Jupe had told me, 


then looked in my face and whined 
I knew that 


I thought the red skins were about The Ingens were not so rile 
then as they had been ; it was the fall before ‘Squire Roll came out 
from the old state; but people had to keep sharp look out, for 

] j 


they would come down upon the settlements once in awhile, and 





they were mighty apt when they d d come to carry off somebody's 
hair with them 

* Well, as soon as old Jupe spoke to me, I looked about, and 
seed five coming rivht alo ithe directio iw vas. Thev 
were weli loaded, and | knowed at once that thev cen dow 
upon t sett nents ! \W ¢ NOW Tlaa cir way to the rive 
that thev t cross ove | t clear Althe I saw them, | 
knew ey dn't sec n | ered 1 mvt <s to start off 
without thinking that old Jupe was se badly cut she couldn't follow 
When I was ready, | looked at old Jupe—she tried to tup, but 
couldn't my eyes felt watery, for | hated to leave her, and I hadn't 


a minute to spare But old Jupe was a sensible dog: ves, as | 


said before, she was a nice thing, for without speak 1 word, she 


poked her nose under the |e 
and leave me I did so, and gitting 


geus, I streaked it. You ought to have seen me run, to know how 


ives, as much as to say, cover me over, 
a tree between me and the In- 


fast a man ought to move when Ingens are after him. Well, arter 
streaking it awhile, I thought tt would never do to go off that wav, 
and know nothing about ‘em, se I began to haul in my horns, and back 
alittle. I got behind a tree, and kept a sharp look out; presently | 
seed them all coming straight toward me; sol buckled off agin, 
and went for some distance, like a bear through a cane-brake, and 
then stopped, and took a stand. I hadn't been there long. before | 


seed them coming agin. ‘The reason why I saw them so often was, 


; that I kept before them, knowing that they were making straight tor 


| was too late to escape, ether up or down the bank 


the river. I watched them narrowly, looked at ‘em with both eyes 
wide open, and saw they didn’t seem to have any notion of me, but 
were putting it down fast and heavy that they might git across. It 
was now getting dark, and | knew that under cover of the might, as 
they did not suspect anybody was near ‘em, | could keep close 
enough to watch them without their knowing it, and this I deter- 
mined to do, thinking that by possibility something might happen, 
to pay me for my trouble. You all know I never spared an Ingen ; 
no, there don’t breathe one who can sav I ever showed him any fa- 
Well, I kept on before ‘em until I got down upon the river 
It was then quite dark, and vrowing more so every minute , 
I looked about 


vour 
bank 
fora fog was rising from the surface of the water 
to see if they had a boat there, thinking if they had one, I would 
take it, and let them git across as they could I was searching 
longer than I thought for, and didn’t know how the time passed, for 
suddenly | heard them coming down to the river, at the very point 
skeered, and looked about to see ul | 
but there was no place to hide, and it 
I'm a gone 
case, thought I—used up at last; but just at that moment, I saw a 
large log or tree, which had been lodged by some high freshet ; for 
one end of it still rested on the bank, while the other extended out 
into the stream. Said [ to myself, ‘Ill git upon this, for it ts so 
dark that they can’t see me, and | can keep a bright look out upon 
so I stepped on it, and crawled along to the far 


where | was I was now 


could yet out of the way 


their movements ; 


fend. I found that the log was floating, and getting as near the 
; small end as I could, [ straddled it, putting my legs in the water to 


i they would tind the boat and take them off. 


steady me, and laid my rifle across my lap. ‘Oh! that it would 
float off,’ said I, but it wouldn't 
* Well, down co the water they all came, and stood in about fif- 
teen or twenty feet of me. ‘It 1s all over now,’ thought I; ‘if 
discovered, | am used up as fine as salt; if Tain't, there 1s no bad 
taste ina rough simmon.’ Well, there they stood ina good humour, 
langhing and talking, about I hardly know what, for | couldn't catch 
At last, | heard one of ‘em say, in Shawanee, 
It must be close by. Step upon the log 


many of their words 
‘where ts the canoe! 
and find it.’ 

** Hold my gun,’ answered one of ‘em, and passing it to one of 
his frends, he stepped upon the log and began to walk mght to where 
Iwas. Now didn't I squat low, and feel mean’ But hush; he 
hadn't got far before another must jump on, to help him find the 
boat. ‘This last one had only walked a few steps, when the log 
shipped, and splash it came mght in the river with the two Ingens 
They both held on. though they got a little wet, and the first thing 
| knowed the log was going out into the stream with all three of us 
on it. It was slanting at first, and shpping, got pushed off Those 
on shore set up a loud laugh, and they wouldn't hear anything until 
But for these on the log, it was 


t was too late to give any help 
no yoke; for they were already out in the stream, and going down 
it with a smart current hey now hallooed manfully tor help, and 

t was, told them to hold on, and that 
Well, I have often told 
you | had seen hard times, now wa'nt here a predicament! On a log 
with two Ingens, and floating along at might down the Ohio. Well, 
sure enough, there I was, and what did I think of! why, of every- 
thing in this world; wt raily made me feel mght knotty, and what to 
We had now floated two or three hundred yards, 
small end, 


those on shore, seeing how 


do, | didn’t know 
and | was sitting, as I told you before, straddled on the 
and jest as silent as a deer listening for the dogs, thinking how the 
affair would terminate, when one of the Ingens who was stll stand- 
ing upon the log, stepped off upon one of the limbs to make room 


for his companion His stepping caused the log to creen me in the 


water, and forgetting where [| was, and what | was about, I ered, 


| my skin hong as loose as if it was a big jacket 


P ' ‘ ' 
* slop stop 


| you'll turn me over. Oh dear!’ said I to myself, ‘it 
is all over now—clean gone this time’ How the Ingens looked, I 
don't know, for it was so dark I couldn't see their faces, but they 
must have been more seared than | was, for I knew who they were, 
and they didn't know who or what Iwas. They kept muttering some- 
thing very fast, and [ thought they were going to quit the log and 
streak uw, but arter a few minutes they became silent, and began 
peeping toward where I was, hke a couple of turkies looking for 
And then one said, * Don't you see something’ * Yes,’ 
bear perhaps ;’ and then the one 
I didn't answer, but | 


worms 
answered the other, *dark lump ; 
who first spoke, cried ont * who's there ’’ 
vrowed small so fast, trying to squeeze mvself out of sight, that 
They ke pt peeping 
It is a man, look at his 


rd him say so, | was so mad I wished my head 


it me, as | heard one sav, * It is no bear 


head’ When I he 


was under the log, but then | thought if it was, I wouldn't be any 


better off than | was then, so I straightened up; IT knowed they 


had seen me, and | thought twa'nt worth while to play ‘possum any 


longer. Well, when I stra: 


tened up, he ened out agi, * who's 
there re. The 


moment I spoke, he laughed, and said to the other, ‘he 1s a pale 


‘Il am here,’ said I, speaking in his own langua 














j face’ 
; ‘How could he tell that, Earth,” inquired another of the group, 
1*+ you say that it was dark, and a fog was rising.” 
{ ‘Ive got you, Jim,” said Earth, then pausing he began to count 
}on his fingers, say , ‘that is four, no, three; now don’t forget 
i lim.” 
*Go on, go on, Earth,” ered half a dozen voices 
«* Well, the reason he knowed me so quick, was that he seed | 
didn't speak the re en had told the other that I was 
a pale face, he t ed to ni d said, ‘what are vou doing there 
s down s dle on the s eend, said 1. W said this 
ey bur ‘ ‘ ! I mvself was i o} ur 
ind did s lton st " tlikeas { 
nd one sand te eo esa be ‘ ' ind Slee 
on a log, we did cat OOK ds this, 
inds to ew ruth d gave the w vw hoo It 
was an ! s a a en vt ( ‘ 
shore t t we Was on the log w ‘ > ore 
come uich Those o shore imsw ed t I 
down the river looking for the boat, and keeping along with the 
log. I now found that ! must go at the old work, and my bristles 


' began to mse.’ 


“Come here,” said one of ‘em, beckoning to me. 
quick, before the others come ; I want your hair.” 

** What did he mean by that!"’ said one, who with the most fixed 
attention had been standing by eagerly devouring all that Earth had 
been telling. 

* Why, he wanted to scalp me, but recollect, if you please, I 
have your vote too,’ said Earth, again pausing an instant. * That 
is tive, no, four. Well, when he called me to let him have my hair, 
I couldn't stand it any longer, but throwing up my rifle, blazed 
away; he jumped up like a buck, and fell splash in the water. My 
rifle made a mighty pretty noise, and I heard the report rolling away 
for mies up and down the river. As soon as | fired, the Ingens on 
the bank also screamed the war whoop, and the fellow on the log 
cried out to ‘em to bring his gun. I jumped up and crawled at 
him. He gathered up an old limb and stood his ground. The first 
thing IT knowed, he come down upon me all in a heap, breaking the 
old limb into a dozen pieces over my head and shoulders; it was 
a good thing for me, that the limb wa‘nt sound. His blow stag- 
gered me, but I soon rose up, and seizing my rifle with both hands 
brought hun a side wipe with the barrel. As I did, he slipped off 
the log m the water, I then hit hom another lick, and stooping 
quickly down, seized hin by the head, as he tried to crawl up upon 
the log ov, and he in the water, so I had hun 
at a disadvantage 

* Well, | kept bobbing his head under; when I first did it, the 
bubbles came up just lke you were filling a bottle with water; 
you know, after a bottle is full, it won't bubble; well, I kept bob- 
bing his bead under until he wouldn't bubble, so | concluded he 
was full of water, and then let him go; he went down to the bos- 
tom, and | never seed him more. 

All was now quiet, for both Ingens had sunk, and I was mas- 
ter of the log, but I had yet another struggle to make, for I heard 
the Ingens on shore push off their boat, and seed the waters splash 
as they darted toward me. It was too late to load, and then I 
could kill but one; that wouldn't do—no, the only hope was to 
hide; so I took out a string, and placing my rifle in the water, 


* Come 


I was now upon the lo 





=? 


lashed it to the log, | then threw away my hat, and crawling as far 
as I could toward the small eend, eased myself gently down inte 
the water, leaving nothing out but my head, and holding on with 
both hands by a smal}! limb—another minute, and the canoe grated 
as it run up upon the log. The Ingens looked about and spoke to 
each other, but could see nothing, they then called their compan- 
ions by name, but there was no answer. They were now very 
much distressed, and all got out upon the log, and began to walk 
about and examine it. When they came to the end where I was, 
I sunk altovether, and it being the small end of the log, it began to 
sink, and the Ingens soon went back. I then threw my head back, 
and put my mouth out that | might breathe, just as a crippled duck 
I made no noise, it was dark, they could nut see me, 
I heard them say * they must have killed him,’ 

they seemed very much dis- 
tressed, wondered much at the whole aflair, and none could ex- 
plain it. After about fifteen minutes they again stepped into their 
boat and pushed off. I waited until IT could hear nothing of them, 
then crawled up upon the log, and as I did not wish to run any 


does its bill 
and all went well 
and then that ‘they are all gone ;’ 


farther risk, | sat there till daybreak 

* The sun was just about to rise, when the log which I was on 
washed up against the bank not far from where the Oho empties 
I caught hold of some bushes, and pulling the 
log up alongside of the bank, unloosed my rifle, and got out. I 
had been in the water so long that I was mighty weak, and | was 
shrivelled up, but as I began to stir about J felt better. and setting 
off | went back up the river to where I started upon the log. The 
first thing I seed upon getting back, was old Jupe sittsng on the 
bank waiting for me, at the very spot where the log had slipped 
otf. The thing wanted to lick me all over, she was so glad to see 
me. [was then right tired, so | started off home, and in about 
a week or two, Jupe and | arrived there safe and sound, and that is 
the end ef my story.” 

“Well, Earth,” said one of the company, * you are all sorts of 
a looking crittur.” 

“Yes,” said Earth, “I know that, I am ring-striped, speckled 
and streaked, but I ain't thinking about that, I'm thinking about 
the votes. Now, gentlemen,” continued Earth, don't you think 
they ought to make me sheriff! I savy, if Bob Black has floated 
farther on a log, killed more Ingens, or staid longer under the wa- 
ter than I have, elect him; if not, I say, what has he done to 
quaitfy him for the office of sheritf! I have killed more bears than 
Bob could eat if they were ‘coons, and | have fou't some harder 
fights than Bob ever saw; now I say agin, tell me what he has 
done that he ought to be made sheritl. Did any of you ever know 
him to call for a quart! I never did; I have known tum to call for 
several half pints in the course of a day, but I never did know 
him to step forward manfully, and say ‘give us a quart of your 
best.’ Then I say agin, what has Bob Black done to qualify him 
for sheriff?! Now, if vou beat me, beat me with somebody, beat me 
with a man who knows something which ought to quality him for 
riff, and not with Bob Black. Bob can’t tell you 


ins to suck his paws ps 


Into the Mississiy pi 


this minute 





when a bear be Phen apparently disgusted 


itor, Earth turned 


varacter and acqui nts of his compe 





with the ¢ remit 





away to seek other compan As he did so, one of the group who 


had taken more than his proportion of a quart, stayvgered forward 
t rg ° 





and cried out, * hurrah for Earth; I tell you what, | a squealer.” 


While 


eft the Court-house, after the decision of s Cast 


who had 


against him, 


Earth was thus electioneering, his friend Rolfe, 


was on another part of the ground, modestly stating what he com 


ceived to be his ifications, but which, by the bv, Earth had never 
regarded mm that light, and was also urging huis claims to the office 


about to be bestowed Seeing Earth leave the circle which he had 
’ , i ‘ ** P 

been last entertaining, Rolte approached him and said, Earth, you 

must make a speech.” 


1 Troeeh * 


to “em all lke vou did in the Court- 


s | I make a sp ‘Iw t do it to 
Lb fl was wo K it o em ohty 
The ‘ ) t said Rolfe 
“Yo ‘ ' s Ear d they parted, each to 
elec sow ‘ 
N ciect was over, and our old friend Earth 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS, 


SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. 


DEGENERACY OF THE TIMES, 


Some Philadelphia friend in the United States Gazette, with the 
signature of J. M. E., thus laments over the degeneracy of these 
times of show, when even the very Quakers are getting to be wet 
Quakers, and losing their primitive simplicity ; and it is but nght 
they should get wet once in awhile, when their annual appearance 
among their brethren here is proverbial for bringing rain, and wet- 
ting all their neighbours, 


©, what a change has taken place since grandpapa’s young days ; 

The maidens then could wash and scrub, and cook in different ways 

No finery then adorned their dress, but all was plain and neat ; 

Their hands no gaudy rings showed forth, nor Light shoes on their feet. 
Their frocks were made of calico, at fourteen cents a yard 

*T was not the * fashion,” in those days, to call and leave your card 

No bushel bag their arm contained—no feathers on their arm ; 

Their minds were free from life’s dull cares, : they were free from harm 
The ladies now, in latter days, can play a prece of musick, 

And sing some wild Italian air, enough to make even you sick 

Fine silks and satins, gold and lace, they say are all the fashion; 

And if one speaks of a!/ these things, they fly inte a passion 
Their sleeves, a meapure good enoug 
With watches glittering in their belts, and gold chains on ther 
They sew a little, paint and dance 
And when at length the morning dawns, they're very loath t 
Thus do the ladies spend their ime—unlike the girls of ** 
But lest their feelings I should wound, | now will say no more 








vore _—_ 





GAS LIGHT, 


The wags of Philadelphia are making themselves merry about the 
want of light in their streets, when the moon * shines behind a 
cloud.” We copy one of their jokes, for the editication of the 
municipal authorities of our own city 

A writer, beginning with the earnest invocation, “Give us 
light!" says to the editor of the Philadelphia Commercial Herald 


* Allow me to suggest to, and inquire of, the * proper authorities’ whether 
it would not be well for them to have aclear understanding with the Moon 
about lighting the streets and whether they ought not to impose a heavy 
penalty on Madam Luna in case she fails to sbed the light of her counte- 
nance upon us when her turn comes. On Monday mght there were no lamps, 
no gas, and the streets dark as Erebus, full of water and torrents pouring 
down; and wo to the luckless w 
nine o'clock. The watchman said, when asked why the lamps were not lit 
up, that according to the ordinance of councils, the Moon was to light the 
streets till eleven o'clock. But suppose the Mo« n't shine ! why, the or- 
dinance is broken and the penalty incurred—that's all. Now, as neither 
*the penalty’ nor me Aine Will cure, | hope councils will do something to 
prevent BROKEN SHINS 


hit that was caught trom home atter 











PARODY ON “ GAILY THE TROUBADOUR.” 


The “ Baltimore Atheneum” gives us the following preity verses 


among its ** Drawing-room melodies 





“ Gaily the fishermen Singing ‘ This bonnie nicht 
ull’d the light oar, We will not roam, 
As they were hastening Pull, my bovs' pull, my boys! 
Home trom atar, We're nearing home 


Singing ‘ From Chesapeake 
Hlither we come 
> ' . 
Pull, my boys! pull, my boys 
; ia wt s« 
We're nearing home As they me y 


Hark ' ‘vis the fishermen 
Droy the « 


’ iT, 


Leap on the shore— 
' 





None for the fishermen From Chesapeake I 
Hoplessivy wept, Hither we come, \ 

As they thus pull’d the bark Rest, my boys! rest, my boys! 
While others slept ; We are at home 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE WESTERN WORLD, 


There is no doubt but a time is destined to come when China 
and India will be opened to our south and west. The independence 
of Texas seems already to have excited the ambition of New-Or- 
leans, through Texas, to secure the vast advantage which must 
accrue from shortening the route to India, and to the western coast 
of South America more than one half. A communication ts already 
proposed with the Gulf of Cal:fornia, by some of the speculators 
in New-Orleans, which will give that city access to the East Indian, 
Peruvian, and Chilian trade, and enable her to defy all competition 
The Rio Grande is suggested by a writer im the Baltimore Chroni 
This river has a course estimated at from 


It can be 


cle as the best avenue 
fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred miles in extent 


ascended by steamboats of light burden nearly seven hundred 
miles, when a portage rail-road, which need not exceed two hun- 
dred miles in length, will strike the river Colorado of the west, which 
empties into the Gulf of California The New-Orleans people 
pro} Ose another route ; the r | an Is to ascend the Red Rive r. 
which is navigable for steamboats of five or six hundred tons, as 


th as Natchitoches, and thence reach the Gulf by means of a 


rail-road, through the gorge of the southern Rocky Mountains 
The idea is an Immense and dazz ng one, and awanens exhiiara 
ung antlicipations of most salutary changes in the aspect of the world 





TYPOGRAPHICAL CELEBRATION, 


The New-Orleans Typographical Association held its first anni- 
versary on the evening of Mav the twenty-first All the printers 
of al! parties were present. So were visiters from the printing &s- 


tablishments of ne ndbouring cities (ides were sung and toasts 


W 


| LOVE-VERSES. 


The Norfolk Beacon contains the following figurative love-verses 


| from some man of letiers, 
TO MISS CATHERINE J. OF UTICa 


I wish I wasin U TK 

As once | used 2 B, 

For there resides Miss K T J 
And her I long 2.C Far from my native ets. 


For I do love sweet K T J, Still K TJ is tar Ba 


| I've wandered far o'er land and ( 
lbelieve she loves me 2, | All other maids 1 C, 
] 
| 
| 


A fortune 2cres, 


I've <'d OLO and PD 


And if her love should e’er D K 
I'll never love NU. 
So here's a health to K T J, 


My K T is discreet and Y Y Y, 
Sots she [ Psome 2 


The ** might N ¥ her her1I, 


There's 0 2 me more DR, 


And soon I'll Bin U TK, 





| When she looked up 2 view When | do hope to 2C R 
Another maid like my dear K 8, K T perhaps vou wonder Y, 
I ne'er Xpect to C, s g Ltrouble thee 
© how it will my heart L 8 But N E time this meets U R I, 


When mine she deigus 2 B ' Pray tak on your AB 


LIFE IN KENTUCKY. 


The following story of * Life m Kentucky,” bemg in print, 


ought, of course, to be believed! The gentle partner of the bear's 


antagonist, however, is somewhat dificrent in her style of conduct 


and feeling from some of the Kentucky ladies we have see 


Mrs. White, for example, could scarcely seem to have 





ig trem 

such a soil. But, to our paragraph 
Early en un es ts a cries ofa nale were he 

tot a ysaw a ‘ ‘ . 
: I iit hip an up @ vn ‘ : 
wite s va I l i 4 
ste the N\ " * ‘ » 
the irs £ lever saw, thatld we w iw € 


AN EEL STORY, 


There is a competition in magnificent stories between the Buffalo 


Advertiser and the Philace 1 Commercial Herald. The Buf 





paper denies that the ecl is never found in the lakes above Navara 


falis, and says one was lately caught two miles above Black Rock 


weighing five po nds; and the same paper adds, that cels are said 


when young, 


to have the faculty of sculling themselves up the per 


pendicular pree ipice against the tremendous cataract of one | 


dred and fifty feet Why, this, re pl es the Herald, is just not 


atall. A ge utleman who has been in Mexico, where the rain always 


pours down, says that the eels may be seen in rainy weather swim 


ming up into the clouds in shoals, and sometimes they run right up 


? 
against a streak of lightning 


A POETICAL SILK-DIER, 


As Ik-die r enriched hiss on with this neat y urody on Goldsmith's 


beautiful lines, ** When lovely woman stoops to folly 


i 

When lovely woma ts her saucer 

Ana s too late that tea w sta 
What ever made a lady cross¢ 

What art can wash all white again 

To hide the s every eve 
And wear an uns t ess 4 ve her, 

uy prope ‘ u I bye 


A LOVE-STORY. 


The Claremont, New-Hampshire, Eagle, tells us a love-story. I 


editor says 
Tick had been jilte vy a flirt—a felt awf \ dow ’ ad t 
foot, tha st say ‘ i ‘ ‘ at 1 
wi e, he had the * sulks As be ane i 
1. be Was Oe ‘a nyvw Ahl h 
\ o ‘ ‘ ‘ 
why what's the matte ity e wa Dick \ situ 
ermomete I can te er gs whe s 
Is think we have g 00 ve 
juoth Dick, * tor L myself « eel like thunde 





DISCOVERIES IN NEW-JERSEY,. 


New-Jersev is discovering within herself unexpected treasures 
zinc, has been lately fo 


Abundance of that valuatie miner 


there; the largest mass at Sterling, in Sussex county, where there 


is actually a zinc mountain, two hundred feet high Many 
cessful attempts have been made heretotore to make this ore ay 
able, but later experiments have been made with perfect suece 
Thirty tons of it have been recently sent to the furr ‘ W arre 
county, and beautiful specimens obtaine Phe me ‘ 
under the name of spelter, is of muc nierior qi ivtot | 
zine found in New.Jersey the latter beme malle ew et 


other is not. Excellent brass is made of the New-Jersey ore 


INDIAN HUMOUR, 


Washington Irving mentions somewhere, that the Indians 


great deal of sly hume a re of one of them gives 
evidence that he ts t | | said R }) \ 
to the Chief of the I a) ) t ‘ ‘ 
mit it grieves me tof t ‘ s¢ SO 
ves’ re ed t { t Cxsive ¢ 

wtor, W ct | ! ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ we 
Indians use a gre fw t we do make it 

THE TWO IMPEDIMENTS, 
It is said a \ ¢ " x 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


(From @ published des y the Rev. Octavius Winslow 


ORIGINAL BIN NOT DESTRUCTIVE OF THE AMIABLE INSTINCTS OF OUR 











RATURE 
Ix advancing the doctrine of o il and universal depravity, I 
have never demed that ther * nthe physical and intellectual 
constituuion Of man that excites ow wonder, and wins our praise 
I possess no sympathy in k ed with those theolograns, who, in 
their Zealous cudleave res tu ts sh the doct eo tive depray 
tv, have raised the struc t eApense Of @ lola j vstration 
ol every pleasing and st e erxcellonce, which vet vests with 
an air ot eTing beauty ad ess ourt ehspecios |, resem 
ling the oe vv that » . racetul toldings around the 
Gothick fr Wipart ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ae to its mo lderny tur 
rets From such an eces v reve exhibition of the dec- 
t ‘ s not to be w eres ‘ ‘ sce} nlittes of a 
young and virtuous heart six we bey Vity consists not m 
the utter destitutn { san ‘ md useful in 
he practical and k ! ‘ ot « ature It consists pot m 
A total ex ot ola re ! t ent ender mat 
te dignit nd prace tise why « s the heart 
hrob ¢0 intensely = we em ‘ ofa Gus 
iwusor a Ie biise why f | ‘ { de and 
Patter che . « h ‘ i ow « Talie 
som, as HH ‘ Hin W hy, 
re we ss VE rj . 
ite natures d pert the ‘ . ea ynt plant 
‘ torth its swe ast ‘ ‘ pieces 
| ive often rT ‘ \ ae ve od * cones of 
( Lrreces | ve ‘ »\ ‘ e tillot 
Mua | wit ‘ ! ae | t ‘ the ‘ ‘ i ny 
’ if om est There tow el Vv Acropohs once 
ering with gems of Grecian architecture, Vonde ‘ tered 
sol one ‘ t i oo, W wes st berect 
tive peeriess ra rations 
sho now repose " s ‘ ‘ plain of 
Ma Hlere | | ‘ et ch here a 
ent of the Lyes \ ‘ stiered puece of curious 
scully ‘ 
M " 
Suc have It t The ‘ once irradiated with 
the vol Denv ow ‘ od | svinmetry destroyed; etill 
ere is beauty in its ere Ira ents 
AMIABLE INSTIN Ss NOTH INERS 
I caution vo ! ym ke that for ev col sy wal life, 
ar ‘ \ et ‘ e4 ' : unin 8 dlisy 
) da re ‘ sens ‘ os wh ive survived the 
flowers w » vet evate and adorn the ped surtace of 
as dl SOTTOW -stricnke cart l ere? y in hindness and 
sens ty the ‘ t, lov sal gre ene in the disposition, 
e ethernt at hes t iss stud Vet the prague spot 
net set ‘ \ fath Ww ¢ iV a sicepless devotion 
s rer cd w ative * sublinest beroim em 
’ the me ot v neit away ke the rainbow 
‘ ‘ ‘ ! ‘ dety the w clements ; 
cot A r lave Cieneiy on a loreign 
y « ow t ‘ > bin amd his vovage, and 
exile t the ery of hes dear and tar distant 
‘ \ vet wit t ‘ 0 trait ot « ote exhibited mm 
* stro t t, tis le ! y e the dwel ce ol a deep 
tol 1% ess \ 7 too V lavish ber cnodearments 
niles on ber babe Hler eve may sparkle w OVOUSHOSS, as 
iv Fi ‘ ‘ © 4 ealth that mantle cheek, or it 
seep with ' disease bas invaded its 
‘ fer? eo ‘ “ I watch (ss over its 
treat ad vet t ‘ r Ceol anal te ‘ lind a 
mo the vari l co ! lee .u tate her 
i \ t “ | 1 as t woth) the rit of sound 
“0 as it is j ! Le not deceived kindness 
Is ove to Cod The 
eo me ict¢s Which so 
‘ ' \ ‘ te ‘ sire clore the eves of 
fellows vi ratte bur ol publiek 
nay sta it ‘ ¢ proudest integrity, and 
vet. whe re tt ‘ ola i dene there may 
Tit " tt eously too, the verdict of a 
NA ‘N 
Create after the mor i ‘ (, tive fathe is 
N t ear ‘ bias 
‘ d ‘ ‘ Sur 
t . ‘ i ‘ ning 
t ‘ concave 
" i | pen 
‘ \ " 
' | ( ©. { angels 
5 estrial 
‘ vor 
! t ol ce 
stood 
‘ Vai 
re 
i i tne 
4 
j 
i! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SCRAPS FROM FOREIGN ALBUMS. 





ORIGINAL SONNET BY MISS PARDOE. 
To — 


Port! thou art to me what the glad sky 
Is to the gentianella; that pale flower, 
By raising to heaven's azure vault its eye, 
‘Drinks the deep-blue as its most lovely dower. 
So I, by looking on thy glowing page 
Catch faintly its reflection, till | deem 
That I, too, am a poet—and the dream 
Serves many a passing sorrow to assauge 
For, as Linnwus’ daughter, in the mist 
Of evening's twilight, saw bright sparks exude 
From the nasturtium’s golden cup, I wist, 
Have I in thy most witching fancies view'd 
Gleams of a brightness which I learn mid sighs, 
If not to emulate, at least to prize 
Oh leave me then my drearn—as the glad sun 
Leaves to the flowers the light they live upon. 
We are not certain whether the following beautiful lines, by 


Miss Jewsbury, ever appeared before in print. It is copied now 


from a most valuable autograph collection. 
THE SLEEPING FOREST-CHILD 


The morn is waking in the woods, 
The birds are glancing by, 
And there are flowers where late were buds, 
y oung sleepe r! ope thine eve! 
The dark tree-tops wave gallantly 
Against a ye arly sky, 
Their leaves are twinkling pleasantly— 
Young sleeper, ope thine eye ! 
The dews are drying fast away, 
(The diamonds of the dawn,) ' 
From covert now, for food or play, 
Steals forth the dark-eyed fawn ; 
The bee is gone forth murmuringly, 
The rill flows through the lawn, 
In silver-sounding revelry, 
Oh why is thine withdrawn ! 


Thy laugh would drown the streamlet'’s voice 
Thy step outspeed its bound, 
Thy glee, a thing of heart and choice, 
Would scatter glee around 
I know there's musick in the sky, 
Bright blossoms on the ground, 
Yet, yet, young sleeper, ope thine eye, 
For more in thee 1s found 


Thy cheek is glowing in the grass 
With deep exotick bloom, 

And thou might'st seem to all that pass 
Through the green forest's gloom 

A sunbeam stolen from on high; 
And, by a summer doom, 

Made in a human form to he 
There, in that fragrant tomb 


Yet ope thine eye—and be a thing 
Of life, not yet beguiled, 
Fairer than poetry may sing— 
An infant undetiled ! 
Awake—and let me wreathe thine hair— 
Wild flower! with flowers as wild! 
Be, to the bosom old with care, 
A simple, happy child ! 


There was a dewy and delicious freshness of spirit and language 
in everything written by this lamented lady, which seems to have 
descended only upon herself and Mrs. Hemans. Her works have 
not yet been collected. but she wrote much, and always well 
** The Lover's Quarrel,”’ and ** Parthian Darts’’—two of the most 
gay and brilliant things that have appeared in the English annuals— 
were froin her pen. We sigh that she did not write more, however, | 
and that her talents are beyond waking or recall. 





The following quaint and characteristick translation from the 
Latin, by Charles Lamb, is a gem; and, we believe, makes now 


its first appearance in print. First, the original 


Non vinum, ut vinum, appetitur, sed fale bonumque— 
Sic et vita, ut vita, est mil, nist bona quod Sl 

Est misera, ut vinum corraptum despiciatur 

Esse quidam, per se, nec amandum, nec fugiendum est, 


Quippe habet hoe quamvis vilissima recula, vermis, 
Musca, lapis, cortex ; nihil est optabile adempta 
Conditione boni: nisi sit tale, esse Lonumgue 
Non video cur optari, cur possit amari 
Zod, wit. Lab. 6. apud finem 
EXISTENCE, SIMPLY CONSIDERED IN ITSELF, NO BLESSING 


From the Latin of Palingenms. 
g 


Not wine, as wine, men choose, but as it came 
From such or such a vintage; ‘tis the same 
With life, which simply must be understood 

A blank negation, 1f it be not good | 
But, if ‘tis wretched all—as men decline 

And loathe the sour lees of corrupted wine— 

’Tis so to be contemn’d Merely to be | 
Is nor a boon to seek, nor ill to flee 
Seeing that every vilest little thing | 
Has it im common, from a gnat’s small wing, | 
YA creeping worm. down to the moveless stone, 

} 


And crombling bark from trees. Unless to be 
And (to be dlest be one, | do not see 
In bare existence, as existence, aught ! 
That's worthy to be loved, or to be sought. n 


i 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOSTON. 


THE ENVIRONS. 
To Professor John W. Francis, M. D. 


Dear sin—In my last letter, I made some observations on the 
environs of Boston; the subject is a prolifick one. ‘The roads in 
this section of the country are like the fine-gravelled walks of a 
garden, branching in every direction. It would require a month's 
riding to become acquainted with the beauties of the territory. It 
is not only well-cultivated as to its soil, but it is an intellectual re- 
gion. Within the circuit I have mentioned, there are some of the 
finest libraries in our country. ‘The ancient and extensive library 
of Harvard 1s, unquestionably, the richest in rare works of any in 
the United States. The Athenwum library is of a more modern 
character, but both magnificent and extensive. Added to these, 
there are city and town libraries, belonging to associations; but 
these are not all; the private libraries in this extent of territory 
surpass those of any portion of our country. Every gentleman has 
a fine selection of books, and they mostly know how to enjoy them 
It has been calculated that, in Boston alone, exclusive of all pub- 
lick libraries, there are more than two hundred men, merchants, 
lawyers, physicians and clergymen, who have libraries containing 
over five thousand volumes each; at least three hundred, in prospe- 
rous walks of life, who possess a thousand volumes each; and a 
thousand persons or more who have five hundred volumes each ; be- 
side smaller libraries, too numerous to make distinct mention of 
Taking the society-libraries of Harvard College, with those of the 
faculues of law, medicine and theology, at Cambridge, and, in fact, 
of the professional men of the country, within the twenty miles I 
have named, I think they have as many books in proportion to 
the population as are to be found in Boston. They are an intellec- 
tual and a reading community, and do not fill up their shelves with 
trash. Many gentlemen have not only extensive libraries, but good 
editions in excelient binding. At Cambridge, within the limits I 
have named, was established the first printing-press in the country 
This press produced, in a short time, the Indian Bible, translated by 
Elhot, the apostle to the Indians. It was a laborious and pious work, 
The In- 


dians did, no doubt, get some ideas from Elhot, who read it to them. 


but it is not on record that any Indian could ever read it 


The divines of the early ages, in this country, were bold polemicks, 
and had their controversial works printed for the use of their pa- 
rishioners and other readers. ‘The first newspaper printed in this 
country was issued here. Almanacks were printed and in use be- 
fore newspapers, and here the tirst American almanack was printed 
The waxing and wanings of the moon, and the position of the stars 
have, from the earliest antiquity, had much to do in seed-time and 
harvest, in the minds of the honest cultivators of the suil. Every 
family, in those days, had an almanack, and the apogee and perigee 
were terms more familiar a hundred years ago than they are now 
English literature was in our early history scanty, and it was not 
until the first century had passed that what there was had reached 
this side of the Atlantick 

From the first settlement of the province of Massachusetts, until 
within the last forty years, the earnings of the agriculturist were 
destined to enrich the city. ‘The sons of the farmer, those who did 
not emigrate, or enter the learned professions, or were not required 
to continue the cultivation of the soil came to the city, and entered 
into trade. The great body of the active merchants and bankers 
were born in the country. They came with sound constitutions and 
sharp intellects, and have made their way to wealth by industry, 
frugality and perseverance. Look at them on ‘change, or anywhere, 
you see the same physiognomy which history and the pencil has 
given to their ancestors, and even their manners and habits are es- 
sentially the same. They justly boast of having im their veins more 
of the unmixed Anglo-Saxon blood than the population of any other 
portion of the United States. However mercurial they may be in 
thought, they have a great gravity of demeanour, even in the ordi- 
nary transactions of business. Many of those who originated in 
the country, after a prosperous course of traflick, return, at least 
for a part of the year, to their birthplaces, raze the old mansion in 
which they were born, erect new buildings in modern style, give a 
wall-fence to the patrimonial acres, which had only a wooden one 
before; proceeding onward in reform, offer largely to assist the 
parish in building a church ; down comes the sharp-roofed, narrow- 
windowed, old, tasteless editice, and one of modern proportions, 
and beautiful finish arises ; and they often erect new monuments to 
their sires, who went quietly to their last resting-places, as the rude 
forefathers of the hamiet. ‘These are happy changes ; such a course 
pursued by the fortunate ts at once a twofold blessing; it gives 
pleasure to the actor in the scene, and confers a benefit on society 


at large. ‘The tides in society are like those of the ocean, which 


| have but a moment's rest, and must either be flowing or ebbing. A 


quiet, peaceable, flowing onward state of society, where the mind is 
improving and the country prosperous, adds much to the value of 
human life. It becomes the present happy possessors to consider 


at what a price this prosperous quietude was purchased. There is 


scarcely a spot of ground in that region, which I have mentioned 


with so much pleasure, that has not some memorial of the early 
struggles of the primitive inhabitants with the Indians, as well as 


with the British in a later day. The next circles bevond this, per- 


haps, have more remembrances of suffering and bloodshed than | 


even this. If politicians of modern days have warmed themselves 
into bursts of patriotism in contemplating the little divan at Uri's 


Rock, shall this blood-stained territory fail to have its inspirations 
in the cause of freedom’ 

You may ask, if, in these bright pages of history, there are no 
dark spots’ I answer, yes; there are two, which the present gene- 
ration often feel a blush for. One of them they ought not to think 
of with pain for a moment, and that is, the hanging of the witches 
—for it was an errour of the times rather than of the men who 
lived then, and it was effectually checked at once; and, as soon as 
the good sense of the people was aroused, the evil was entirely 
eradicated ; no symptom of the disease has ever been since dis- 
covered. The second is the burning of the convent, at Charles- 
town. ‘This foul stain is yet to be wiped away, but it will sooner 
or later be done. If the legislature of Massachusetts once paid for 
the damage done by a mob to the property of a perfidious tool of 
tyranny, will it not think that the property of harmless women, 
destroyed by brutal violence, should be made good! For a season, 
some of the honest members of the legislature are under the influ- 
ence of idle fears; the time will soon come when they will redeem 
the reputation of the state, which, like Alexander's fame, suffers 
from one rash act of ruthless violence—both proceeding from intem- 
perance ; one arising from the spirit of wine, and the other from the 
more ardent spirit of intolerance 





ORIGINAL DOMESTICK TALES. 








LOVE AND CONSTANCY, 


In the early part of the history of our country, (as tradition 





says,) there lived near the little settlements of D , a number 
of very respectable and industrious families of the persecuted pu- 
ritans, who had emigrated to the colonies to evade the unnatural 
persecutions of their mother country, and purchased large planta- 
tions on the extreme boundary of their predecessors in adventure 
and perils of the wilderness ; and here they enjoyed for years the 
full outpourings of an unfettered conscience, and perfect peace and 
happiness from the cabals of their mother-land, or the predatory 
excursions of the natives of the forest. Their crops were yielded 
spontaneously from the fertile soil; and nothing was wanted in 
the shape of ordinary necessaries for the comfort of life, but were 
within their reach—contented in their situation, and regardless of 
everything foreign to their own domestick circles, they lived without 
feeling the least suspicion or fear of the dreadful calamities which 
visited, at ditlerent periods, many of their neighbouring plantations on 
the frontier. Its visitations were like the tornado for impetuosity, 
and its evils worse than the hydrophobia! it swept them from ex- 
istence, and everything that could afford them a hope of sympathy 
in the agonies of a tortured mind and body 

The frequent encroachments of the settlers had so far aggra- 
vated the wounds of discord which existed between the Indians 
and their English neighbours, that they were determined upon re- 
dressing their grievances by open hostilities. Notwithstanding the 
colonies had deputed commissioners to conciliate the jealousies of 
the Indians, yet there existed a wide breach between the opposing 
parties. ‘The Indians, who had been incensed by the French, were 
very bold and peremptory in their demands of the commissioners. 
They did not limit their demands to the restoration of some of 
their lands, but insisted on the demolition of the forts which stood 
on the Saco river, and the delivery of hostages for their good faith 
in the treaty ; * and on those terms,” said the old chief, Runnawitt, 
as he raised the hatchet before the commissioners, ** we will let it 
fall from our hands at the foot of the tree, and live brothers again.” 
But these terms the commissioners were not authorized to comply 
with, and therefore they proposed meeting at another council-fire 
as soon as they could get the consent of the colonies how to act, 
and took their way home again 


satisfied with the council, and felt disposed to put a different con- 


The Indians were not altogether 


struction on the commissioners than was intended ; they were dis- 
satisfied with the colony, and wanted to find some plausible pretext 
for breaking their alliance with them, and forming another with the 
French, who had been making very liberal presents to them of 
blankets and ammunition, through the hands of Father Le Chasse, 
a Jesuit priest, who had been instigating all the northern Indians to 
war against the English 

In the meantime, while the commissioners were returning to 
their homes, the Indians held another council, to which was admit- 
ted Le Chasse, and whose admission was a tacit declaration of 
war. He pointed out to them the encroachments of the English 
by building forts, and damming up the rivers, to prevent them from 
fishing and hunting. * They only want you to wait until they can 
get their harvest and cattle in their forts, and they wish you to 
go home and bury the hatchet, and live in the wigwam, as the 
Irequats did at St. Francis, and be killed Like women while asleep. 
What!"" said he, raising his voice, * will the wise chief put 
his right hand tn the trap when he has once had his left in! Will 
he be outdone by the white squaw, and make a wide trail for the 
English to follow? or will the wise Indians build great fires that 
the white man may hover, and fly around them, like the mosche- 
toes, and sting them on the dark side’ No! the wise sachem 
knows too much; he is as cunning as the red fox that runs the 
wide prairie, and stronger than the black bear; but, if he is weak 
we will give him our arm" and, stepping forward to present his 
arm, to show his readiness to assist them, if they acknowledged 
their weakness, the insinuation had the desired effect intended by 
Le Chasse. 

The meeting continued until a late hour before the Indians 
wrapped themselves in their blankets, and let their conflicting pas- 
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sions, like the expiring embers, moulder away into ashes. A 
council of this nature, although not actually a council of war, was, 
from the causes of the meeting, and the departure of the commis- 
sioners before any amicable terms had been arranged, rather 
ominous of the great evils which eventually followed at a very 
short notice, and particularly when the incendiary Jesuit Le Chasse 
was the mainspring of the council. The settlement which I have 
, although being so contiguous to 





mentioned of the district of D. 
the immense wilderness and hiding-places of the Indians, had been 
in possession of all the harmony and blessing which a benevolent 
Providence could bestow. Their flocks had multiplied, and their 
granaries were filled with corn and other produce to serve them 
through winter ; and here and there, (natural contingencies of life, 
reader,) throughout the plantation, the young were contracting 
alliances for the convenience and happiness of themselves and 
the settlement, by making the bonds of friendship and unity more 
compact for their own safety and protection frem the encroach- 
ments of their neighbours and the Indians 

Among the families of this little plantation was that of Mr 
Lovewell’s. He was a person of strong intellectual capacities, as 
well as a man of firm and unaffected integrity. He had purchased, 
when he first arrived im the colony, a large tract of the wilderness 
for the future benefit of his children, that when they wished to 
enter on the field of life for themselves, he would be enabled to 
give them part of their pate rnal estate to cultivate for the support 
of their families. Philip, who was the oldest of the Lovewell 
family, and inherited his father’s name, along with his prudence 
and sagacity, had just arrived at an age which placed him beyond 
the protection of his father; and he now felt it a duty which de- 
volved upon him to commence his career, which must one day or 
another be begun; he could not expect always the guardianship of 
an experienced father to guide him in his actions, and to hold out 
his protecting hand in cases of peril and danger. It was with 
these feelings that Philip determined to commence life by selecting 
out a partner to accompany him, and enjoy all the benefits and 
happiness depe ndant on the matrimonial life. He was not long in 
his deliberations ou this important subject, for he had leng enter- 
tained feelings of the deepest interest for the daughter of his 
neighbour Harison, who was about his own age 

Anna, for such is her name, was not exceedingly handsoms 
yet the little mischievous, peering, laughing look, that always ap- 
peared in her eyes, gave her such an interesting and fascinating 
countenance, that I should doubt much if the beaux of the day 
could have resisted their imsimuating charms, much less the 
Having communicated his intentions 


to his father and mother, they very cordially congratulated him 


upon the judicious choice he had made, and gave him every encou- 


honest simplicity of Philip 


ragement to make the necessary arrangement, and consummate 
his wishes, by marrying Anna, as soon as the banns would permit 

But the hopes of Philip and Anna had been too sanguine ; they 
little dreamed of being separated on the eve of bliss. But who can 
Although a 


warning voice had been among them, and cautioned them to be on 


guard against the events of futurity in an age of perils! 


their guard against the irruptions of the Indians, vet they heeded it 
not. Wrapped up in the tenets of their faith, and the long friend 
ship which had existed between them and the natives, they declined 
all other means of protection, and relied solely on the hand of Pro 
vidence to avert the impending storm. ‘The small parties of Indian 
scouts which had been hovering about the frontier plantations, had 
not let this place pass unobserved. The quiet indifference of the 
people, and the little preparation which they made to defend them- 
selves, had been a cause of great rejoicing among the Indians. They 
had cheated the whites into security, and before they could arm 
themselves for defence, the whole of the frontier plantations would 
be destroyed 

On the next morning after the council where Father Le Chasse 
presided. the several chiefs proposed that they should hold no war- 
dance or council, but each should collect all his warriours, and se- 
lect out a plantation, and at a given signal, which should be com- 
municated from one chicf to another, at a certaim time, they should 
make the attack 


had retired 


The fatal day arrived, and the good peopie of the plac 
to rest. All was still as the dead, exce pt the solitary « roaking ol 
the owls that fitted around the plantations. But all were not asleep 
The Indians, under the security of the mght, were leaving their 
hiding-places and stealing from tree to tree, and bush or fence, that 
would shield them from the immediate discovery of the faithful 
watch-dogs which had been procured to watch the flocks ; on 
after another thev filed along into the yards of the unprotected 
people—all was still—ail was hushed in the arms of a dead sleep, 
while the tomahawk and scalping-knife were hanging by a hair 
over their he ads Although the still and stealthy tread of the Indians 
had not awakened the inmates of the houses, vet they had aroused 
the ever-suspicious watchfulness of the house-dog, who was dogging 
them with the same stealthy step, and ready to give warning of 
their actions at the least indication of danger The Indians 
had nearly all got to their proper places, when the loud and sono- 
rous barking of the watch-dog gave the alarm to the sleepers of 
their danger ; then followed the loud and fierce yell of the dis- 
covered savages, that made the plantation resound for miles around 
—the hatchet and knife were unsheathed, and the bloody massacre 
commenced ; houses after houses were burst, and the brand was 
placed to the combustibles amid the groans and shrieks of the 
dying and captured, who were bound and carried off as prisoners 
Short was the contest for life, and everything that was dear to 
them ; but fierce raged the struggle while it lasted—many an Indian 


was sent to his last account on that dread night by the decisive re- 
solutions of old Lovewell and his sons; they fought lke tigers in 
despair, or, aided by some supernatual power, that dealt death at 
every blow; but, like the many-headed hydra, as one head was 
struck off anether shoots out with redoubled tierceness, to avenge 
the loss of its predecessor, until, overcome by numbers and fatigue, 
the old man fell, and received the fatal blow from the cowardly 
assassins as he lay on the floor. ‘The fate of Philip's father mfused 
new spirit and energy in his soul—he forced himself through the 
crowd of savages which surrounded him, and in the darkness of 
the might escaped from their pursuit He thought ef nothing but 
Anna, and with the wings of despair he flew to rescue her from 


the hand of her merciless captors, if alive, or never live to see her 


carried off a captive by the savages. He rushed into the house 
but the first object which met his view was the mangled and dving 
body of her father. He stooped and raised hum up, that he might 


rest against the wall, while he tied a bandage around the bleeding 


y 





forehead, before he inquired where his Anna was. * Have they 


Speak : speak ! and 


murdered her! Have they carried her away ! 
God's blessing be with you,” exclaimed the tortured Phip. But 


ld 


the old man could not speak He gazed upon him with an anxious 


and be seeching look, as if he understood what be said, and then 
closed his eyes from the sight which seemed to bring back to 
his recollection the fate of his family, and the olject which was to 
be so mseparably united to his fondest pledge. lle opened his eves 


again—but it was a vacant stare—a film had come across them 


which never left. The little information which Philip gained from 


the looks of the dvi g futher, added fuel only to the flame of anxiety 


in his mind to discover where Anna was. He sought her in every 


apartine nt of the house, but nothing co ld he trace of her retreat. 


except the disordered and | 


iooUy state Of the room where she siept 


* She is gone! gone he exclanumed, im the agony of the moment 


and rushed down the stairs in despair at the loss, and sough 


refuge 
in the wilderness to calm his troubled mind. Morning came, but 


brought nothing along with it to tell the fate of the people of 





|) —— No hing was seen of the tlourrshing hamlet of D— 


except the curling smoke as It asce nded trom the smouldering ruins 


of cottages and sheds As Philip wended lis way through the 


ruins of his once peaceful and happy home, in search of something 
to vive him some ciue of the fate of his connexions and friends, be 
was startled from his revery by the cries of some one in distress ; 
} 


he traced the sound to a heap of ruins, which, after removing, he 


discovered an Indian, who was so severely wounded and bruised 





that he could not live but a short time When he had revived 
little, the Indian offered him his hand, and said, * Brother, I'l! tell 
the Great Spirit that you helped the red man 

Philip shook lus hand, and inquired if he knew where lus brothers 
the red men, had vone 

The Indian hung down his head in silence ; but after a pause of 
i few moments he raised it up again, and looking him steadiastlv im 
tace, saul, ** Brother, they have gone across the big lakes 

* Have they any prisoners ** bs juired Phily a beseeching voice 

But the taciturn savage heard him not: death had chilled the 


vitals of his soul, and he fell trembling back again upon the heap of 


rubbish, and expired with painful struggles 
D 


* Gone across the big lakes,”’ reiterated Philip as he turned away 


from the dead body, 





I'll follow them until they encamp.” Bu 


a moment's reflection convinced him of the folly of a pursuit by a 








single individual, and he resolved to go to Fort ——, and get a 
company of the volunteers to go in p rsuit of the Indians It was 
near noon before he arrived there, so fatizwued, and worn out with 


over exertions in mind and body, that he stood a mute harbinger of 


news—news, which, from the expression of his countenance, told 
the fate of the plat tation of D 

As soon as Philip had recovered himself to relate the massacre 
of D——, and give such information as he had gained of their in 


tended route home, with their plunder and captives, he requested 





to have a small company of men sent in pursuit of the fugitives, and 





overtake them before they crossed the lakes 


As this was a very delicate and critical undertaking, and re- 


quire d the greatest caution, } udence , and even secresy, to pre vent 


a surprise, they selec ted out a company of the most experenced 


lg 


cepted of Ph lip's services as a volunteer im this arduous enterprise 


monecrs, at ave them in command ot Captain Rodyge rs, Who ac 





Under these favourable a ispices, the | ttle band supple d themselves 


witha competency of ammunition and provisions lor the campaign, 
determined to work out some new adventure worthy of their former 


1, and was waning fast to 


ones The sun had passe } the meridia 
the horizon of the west, ere they filed out from the high wooden 
pickets which covered the fort from the direct attacks of the savages 

The trail of the Indians they discovered, as the day ebbed along 
on the wheel of time. Marks of blood upon the leaves and bushes, 
showed evident marks of the feebleness of some of the captives, or | 
their own party, which would IEA pee ce their progress so as to pre- } 
vent their escape 

Captain Rodgers, selected a small hill for the en ampment of his 
company, and placing sentinels to guard against any surprise from 
the Indians in the night, they wrapped themselves within their 
blankets and took their rest 

Morning came, and alive to the game which they were in pursuit 
of, they descended the eminence, inspired with the hope of coming 
up with the Indians, or some of the straggling parties which were 
prowling about the forest in every direction. ‘Toward evening the 
company came up to Sinall Lake, where they discovered that the 
Indians had crossed but a short time previous—but while they were 
procuring a raft to convey their party across the lake, a tall and 


athletick Indian, with a rifle and pouch in his hana, made his ap- || 


pearance round the promontory which projected out in the lake— 
rested his rifle against the bough of a small tree—and, unconscious 
of the danger which seemed so near, sat down upon an old stump, 
and commenced making lis evenmg meal from the pouch which he 
still retained im his hand 

An opportunity to seize an Indian by surprise sO seldom occur- 
ured the 


ulmost sagacity and courage to secure him alive Philip and two 


red, that the pioneers always held it a service which reg 


others of the party offered their services, which were accepted by 
the captain, and the three c« mpanions prepared their guns and 


moved off with the stealthiness of the tiger, as it crouches alot uy 





the uncerwood tor its prev, creeping from bush to bueh, and sli 


along through the leaves on their hands and knees, until within a 


few vards of their victim 





ip, Woo had geimed t nearest point to the stalworth sav 
ay hed upon him with the ferceness of a panther; they clenched 
each other with herculean strengt strug rand distorting every 
muscie to overcome the death-like grasp of the other their tect 
rested upon the k of a loose sandy precipice which overhun, 
the margin of the lake, Which slid trom under their feet m the stm 
le, and thev fell, locked mm each other's embrace Nanght could 
save them; thev grasped at the brush which suspended them a mo 
ment in awlul suspense, and then they rolled down the precipice 
mto the lake—they sun un, ‘The Indian had sepa 
rated himself from the and was now brandishing 





is kuite over the head of lis defenceless adversary in triumphant 
exultation at the vietorv he hac ned lle pl ed the knife 


itthe head of Philp, and diving under the water to evade th 


shots Of lis pursuers, he swam neariy across the lake betlore he 
ose a nto the surlace of the water to gam breatl The ass 
ciates of P evelled thew guns as the India rose dw 

' i tired A loud riis ok ds shin the wate 
a vo et of the hh he s led a mom ary ne 
beneath the rod-s ed wave 

The att ot the rity was now directed to the rescue of the 
‘ ‘ Irom a watery ray \ ( he was tihely to meet wi 
irom loss of blood lle was s elewve 1 } perl « ti 
th a 5s Wwe dex nea, Vv ! at ‘ ve 

‘ ve ent unl le ‘ ’ ‘ onve ener 

r ose ‘ apretiye i elvis s 1 | lo 

rr very of ee ctot his « i very eth ily ca 
lor s health No hards s were too rat to be overcome, m the 
cause Which excited such a de ‘ sorbing mtere nt ho 
som Lhe wo was treated by hin as somet of litth ' 
por et Phe aid of bandages « plasters, Vv repected os at 
cumbrancee d he re dtot entreaties tha isa soldier, he 
must disponse with those conveniences of lite but as a citize he 
should use them with pleasure 

The raft now be rain re ess, OUT | eors ¢ rhea on the 
lake with the assistance of two i Ss, the lorrie her overt 
A cove on the Opposite shore, which was ove by thick have 
snd s,s s to conceal the rait tro © wander ejuads Ol 
! ims It was now late the ove d ta | ers bea 
santo tee mxkious to e satety of thew s 0 Phe absent 
live i mal the ad rey 0 tiv ! While Was Ccvuoeocd thre 
the deep-me ‘ forest ul ’ tsell the roest] hum of 
the evenmg breeze, was sullicrent to alarm the suspicions of the 
indians, and the litte party thought it prudent to remain where they 
were |! t ! t 

Ihe retreat of the Indians tter they had massacred the people 
of D , commencea with great precipitation through the wilder 
ness, carrying with them their captives and | neder, flor tear of be 
ing overtaken by thew pursuers ‘Thev halted on the second nieht 
ol theirt hit at the loot of a entice siope of cround, which was 


studded with oaks and hemlocks so thickly, as to prevent the dis 
covery ot an ambush Hiere the Indians spread their blankets for 
the mnght, and built their fires to prepare some bread and game to 
eat for the morrow 

Fatigue from incessant marching prevents d them from ndulgur v 
in thear usual dancing and reyorcu g after a successful ambush, the 
prisoners were placed in the centre of a party of thew warnours to 
prevent their escape, and then drawing their blankets close eround 
them. thev stretched themselves out upon the wild grass to sleep 
for the night. The apparent security with which the Indians rested 
all might mm ther encampment, lulled thew watchfulness to slec p 
avai In the morning they rebuilt ther fires, and were scat 
tenng around in groups, some preparing their guns , others, who ae 
lighted more in torluring their victims, were collected around thei 
captives, add ng msult and torture to their weakness and mabulity to 
ndure the fatigue of a rapid march through a trackless wilderness 
hey bore the msults of their tormentors with heroick firmness, un 
tl they were shown the scalps of some of thew near connexions 
Anna, unnerved at the sight of the mch auburn tresses which thev 
were exultingly waving before thew eves, saturated with the blood 
of her beloved mother, burst out m a loud scream of horrour, and 
fell to the ground im a swoon Slowly she revived agaim, but th 
remembrance of what she had seen, came vividly upon her mind ; 
and, m the agony of despair, she forgot everything that was 
dear to her, and msulted the ruthless savages to releve her of the 
horrours of a captivity While the Indians were thus engaged in 
their careless amusements about the fires, they were surprised by a 
volley of shots and a loud yell of exultation from the thick foliage 
that covered the bill, which struck the savages with terrour and dis- 


may. The woodmen now rushed from their hiding-places on the 


| savages, and hand to hand they began the deadly strife. Loud were 


the yells of revenge from the Indians as they recovered from their 
panick. They grasped the tomahawk and knife, and rushed on the 








~~ 
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assailants, like tigers in despair. Man to man, they grappled each 
other in the struggle for the blood of an adversary, while they 
rolled and howled on the greensward like fiends incarnate. Long 
and fierce was this sanguinary conflict; deep and ghastly were the 
wounds of contending foes, who still fought on with the courage of 
lions, yielding only in the iron grasp of death. The sun had risen 
high above the tops of the surrounding trees, ere the horrours of the 
fight were ended. The victors locked around the scene of action 
to seek some object that might need their assistance. 
the dying chieftain of the Indians, who had defended himself with such 
He looked with stern contempt and defiance at 


None, save 


inflexible courage 
the scene around him, and still panted for revenge in the agonies of 
death. 

Philip, who had hitherto been too deeply engaged in the affray, to 
look around the scene for the object of his search, was now at let- 
sure, and, although stiff and sore from the fatigues of their march and 
festering wounds, he began a diligent search for the prisoners, 
who were nowhere to be seen. They had fled into the wilderness 
while the contest was raging in all its fury. His zeal in the cause 
which was so thrillingly dear to him, elicited the sympathies of his 
comrades, who commenced a search through the forest, each one ta- 
king a circle at the outside of the other, so as to encompass a space 
of several miles.. Night glided along on the wings of Time, and 
yet no tidings of the flying fugitives had they received. The fever- 
ed brainof Philip had almost bereft him of his senses Mad with 
the pains of his sores and festering wounds, and goaded on by the 
disappointment of not finding his Anna, he plunged into the depths of 
the wilderness to hide himself from anything that could bring back 
to his recollections the being that he loved to enthusiasm, when sud 
denly he perceived his beloved Anna in the hands of two Indians, 
who were rudely dragging her along. With the utmost caution he 
loaded his rifle, and, instantly brought one of them to the earth ; 
and, before the other had time to recover his surprise, he received the 
fatal blow from Philip's hunting-knife. Philip and Anna returned 
to the fort with their companions, where they erected a new dwell 


ing, were united in wedlock, and lived a long and happy life. 





OF SOCIETY, 





ORIGINAL SKETCHI 


A FLIRTATION WITH A COQUETTE, 


A rear of subjecting myself to the imputation of vanity, in other 
words, a precious remnant of modesty, has, upon more than one oc- 
casion of my life, deterred me from relating personal anecdotes 
which sometimes have embraced much entertainment A few 
years addition to my experience have frittered away that precious 
remnant, and it is therefore without scruple (so I will not atlect 
any) that I revive one adventure of a year ago. I was strongly 
tempted at the time to give it wind, but felt too sure of detection— 
as the attendant circumstances were of too distinctive a character 
I must inevitably have been identified with the hero of the story, 
except I had consented to so distort the detail and so expurgate 
the whole, as to deprive it of the only interest it could aspire to, 
viz: that of being a true story. Now, however, the only persons 
interested in, or privy to the detail of the adventure, are widely 
scattered, and I possess the ground alone, so that the worst pos 
sible effect of its promulgation, is—a laugh from the witnesses, 
(should it meet their eye,) or a ** tut,” 
of the scenes to be desenbed 


from the * primum mobile” 


It was, then, toward the close of the month of May, or early in 
June, 1835, that I arrived in this puissant city, and took up my abode 
(pro. tem.) in a boarding-house in the lower part of Broadway 
By the way, I cannot but remark here, that there are few situations 
more trying to a young man (let him even be possessed of the 
gmall share of “* mauvaise honte’ which | could boast at that pe- 
riod) than his opening meal at a large and fashionable boarding- 
house. If it be breakfast—it is bad enough. And if dinner '—but 
let us pass this over, for my nerves are even now scarce proot 
against the appalling memory of this woful ordeal. I shaved, 
brushed my hair with unwonted care, cleansed each tooth separately 
with charcoal and a bit of pine wood, mounted a cambrick handker- 
chief, (I don’t wear one every day,) put on my pump-boots, laven- 
dered my wrist- bands, and went down, without the smallest symp 
tom of appetite, to a very handsome dinner. | am rather self-pos 
sessed than the reverse, having enjoyed the advantage of travelling 
on the continent, and residing some years among the frog (not 
toad) eaters. In entering the sal/r-a-manger, (1 meant to say the 
dining-room,) I rose on my tues to salute the landlady, (1 should 
say bow to the landlady ; positively the French idiom sticks by me 
still. Unfortunately, my boots creaked horribly, and the eraceful 
movement being made at that awful moment when the shuffling has 
ceased, and all are just seated, no inconsiderable share of attention 


was directed toward me I shrunk as far within myself as | could ; 





and the aspect of a fine boiled turkey, which met mv bewildered 


gaze at that moment, produced upon my stomach much the sane 
effect as the sight of a dose of castor oil would ive pro P 
any other time: for fright had absolutely deprived me ot etite 
and substituted nausea I sat down and spread my naphin on my 
knees 1 raised my eves gradually Immediately opposite to me 
was a woman, who only wanted a /:///¢ seriousness to render her 
resplendently beautiful—hers was a face upon which a simile would 
have been ecstatick—but a laugh seemed profanation. Yet there 

was eternally, and seemed to me as much out of place asa tro of 


I gazed, then ate a blade of asparagus ; 


dice-plavers ina graveyard 
looked again, and tried to swallow a pea: it stopped in my throat, 
(thank heaven! she was not looking.) I placed my scented cam- 


brick before my mouth, and, with what anny Kemble calls a gulp,” 


swallowed the green monster. I looked again, yet felt less cour- 
ageous each time. I turned and called for a bottle of chateau, sip- 
ped it leisurely, and at length found courage to offer her the wing 
of a duck. She accepted it with the very smile I had been longing 
to see there in place of that eternal grin. 1 acknowledged to my- 
self that she was absolutely splendid ; but I wished dinner through, 
for I never could talk across the table, and a general conversation 
infallibly gives me the lock-jaw. 

|| The dinner finished at last, and about half the ladies retired to 

Among the few who went into the drawing-room 

I followed her, 


‘non passibus nequis’—falteringly—vyet almost in spite of myself ; 


their rooms. 
was the houri, who was my vis-d-ris at dinner. 


and had the boldness to drop into a chair which stood vacant be- 


side ber. She smiled, and with the unslumbering vanity of our 


sex, | construed it a welcome. In writing these details, which are 


as fresh in my memory as if enacted yesterday, I feel as if on oath ; 


therefore will plead guilty to the gothick sensation, yclept ** non- 


I gazed through the window, instead of at the widow, and 


actually whined. with a sort of desperate elegance—“A shocking 


plus 


climate, madame, this of ours. "—** Our, monsieur— Mais peu n'im- 
porte tant qu'il fait feau didans’’—and then that too joyous laugh 
which seemed to say—** You see what the sunshine of the heart 1s!" 
and at the same time there was a look which seemed playfully to 
convey the rebuke—* Your remark was ‘ apropos de rien.’"'—I felt 
it and gathered strength; I addressed her in French, and she an- 
swered me in English. She spoke the former language with an un- 
usual purity of accent, yet | felt that she was an American woman 

We talked two honrs, only occasionally departing from our na- 
tive tongue--two hours! and thisa first interview! It would have 
been even longer than this had I not been called to the door by a 
fnend. I could not but feel, presuming or unpresuming, that I had 
made a favourable impression—-in a word, ** que je paurars tout sur 
son esprit’ and while the insidious conviction flattered my van- 
ity, and incited me to its still farther gratification, Experience (use- 
ful wench!) jogged my elbow and whispered, ‘look before you 
leap.” * Yet ‘tus dangerous even to look, when such irresistible 
beauty meets my gaze,” half audibly responded I to this self-admo- 
nition, as I reached the top of the stairs and leaned in revery upon 


the banister. ‘ Had I not better recede while I can!” asked I of my- 
self. IT heard some one ascending and popped into my room 
There stood my trunk, open, but as yet unpacked, and the thought 
again thrust itself before me, * had | not better put my toothbrush in, 
fasten the straps, pay two dollars and a half, and budge while time is ! 
Then came some twinges of false shame. “ What reason could I as- 
sign for my sudden departure '’—and this prudential and sapient 
idea was annihilated at once. So | washed my fingers, put my feet 
against the chimney, and awaited the sounding of the tea-bell. It 
The tea finished, 


ihen I sat by her in the selfsame chair in the parlour 


sounded, and | was again opposite the widow 
Our conver- 
sation flowed without the smallest effort on either part: a stranger 
overhearing us, would have said we had been acquainted from 


childhood. We neither talked of balls and parties, nor the weather 


nor the fashions; but alternated between repartee and sentiment, 
and such a wonderful congemality there seemed between us, that 
the transition from one to the other of these strains was imperce p- 
tible—there was no * gaucherie,”” no creaking of the scenes, no 
fluttering of the canvass; but an harmonious, and, as it were, nat 


ural coalescence of our subjects and our manner. Could we each 


have paused, in the progress of such a rational feast, to analyze 
and weigh the motives which prompted our sudden intimacy, we 
might not have been perfectly satisfied with the result of the exam- 
ination Yet we can scarcely be said to have been actuated by a 


motive, it was solely an impulse of the moment; and,if made out to 


She commenced that beautifu! stanza of Childe Haruld, * To sit 
on rocks,” ete. Her voice was most musical, its tones so harmo- 
nized with the scene and my feelings, that—that—I approached my 
hand to hers—it trembled; I ventured to take it in mine—it was 
passive, but feverish; her head turned shghtly from me, and the 
crimson blood coursed rapidly around her alabaster temples— 
she ceased, and while the echo of the last word, * solitude,” yet 
rung in my delighted ears, I drew her toward me, her hand was 
clasped convulsively in mine ; suddenly she turned toward me, and 
then—a kiss—a long and burning one—and then—what? another? 
no, no—what then! listen, and be wise—reflection ! too late? ves, 
but better late than never. Oh, how I wished she would laugh, 
would assume that *‘ eternal grin ;"’ but, no—her eves were down- 
cast, her cheeks flushed, her hand trembled and grew moist in mine, 
and then she was perfectly beautiful! No word was spoken, pas- 
sion was resuming its swav, reflection could not survive such an at- 
mosphere, the ‘“‘interregnum of a better sense” was short, and 
but she 


I was importu- 


again were my lips approaching the intoxicating draught; 
turned away her head—was it to conceal a tear! 
nate ; she still turned, and murmured, with ill-suppressed agitation, 
aad No, no, no, no.”’ 

Approaching steps were heard. I could not tell whether in my 
heart I thanked the intruder or not; but we arose simultaneously, 
and slowly turned our steps toward the house. Our walk had been 


longer than we thought, and our session still longer: and, as we 








sill of the hotel, the blood-red sun sunk lazily 


behind the spires and masts of the great city 





ste pyre d across the 
Emma had already 
rallied, and talked in her favourite strain of liveliness and humour 
I did not feel too lively, but played my part; and, I believe, few 
would have gathered from our exteriour the sentimental character 
of our interview, or the thoughts that even then were uppermost in 
our brains. 

I paid the bill almost without consciousness, and we started for 
home. It was near nine o'clock. The moon shone brightly, and if an 
occasional cloud did tempt, it seemed likewise to sanction, a rehearsal 
We arrived 
Our fellow-boarders looked 


of the sweet lesson we had learned in the afternoon 
at the house between ten and eleven 
coldly and sneerinygly upon me, for! had such a provokingly happy 
look, (1 don’t blame them, poor fellows.) Yet all greeted Emma 
cordially ; (in appearance ;) for her talents, her sweetness, or her tact 
had leng since succec ded in inspiring them with respect We shortly 
reured. ‘The next day she was pronounced indisposed, and the fol- 
lowing morning at eight o'clock the servant knocked at mv door and 


handed me a letter. The handwriting I recognised at once as 


Emma’‘s. That letter is now before me. It was written the day 





prey ous, and | transcribe its contents, literatim 
* DEAR I shut myself in my room to-day and plead illness, in order 
to talk treelv t you, aS opportunities for such ile ¢ are pot otherwise 
to be obtained in this gossipping house The history of vesterday, as you 
may iwine, has sunk deep in my heart That love you have breathed te 
me (tl hinotin language which the cold world can understand) has an un- 
reserved return, and unreservedly lavow it My heart vearns toward you 
with te erness, andt day's s¢ stime many a tear See the 
eris wet with them—they burn See y that they have 
= ched whe they have tallen ted trom the lashes like uid 
( wh late to breaktast, ar stea £ ! the breaktast- 
room, a tol parlour Iw meet y there, a ‘ te vour hands 
the w s which have occupied the greater part of this day Auview. You 
“ i receive Uns tll to-morrow morning.” 


] was agitated, but not delighted “A flirtation 


asked I to 
* Love that I breathed !” 
Another note, too! A 


long letter, probably! What can it be? ‘Tis very annoying. 


mysell, and this note a consequence 


It was no such thing. It was only passion 


Yet I determined to meet her, for in truth, though I 





have been rid, at that moment, of the anaiety which 


vhen | trusted myself to look ahead, still an invineible 


curiosity to know what she had been writing, determined me to ae- 
we ylive was sur f so rative a chars as to des f sia 
be a motive, it was surely of so negative a character as to deserve cede to her request and meet her in the drawing-room The bell 
. he F satio wt roo t » that as it think ‘ 6 
neither the qualification of good or bad. Be that a may, | '* sounded for breakfast, as with these hasty reflections I refolded 
to leap ove *k, during which time we re much together , ‘—_ ‘ : 
fit to le ip over a week, during ich time e were muen together, her note, and locked it mm my writing-desk I sat, trving to drive 
talke rte walked, wrote notes ar al ther th arr s f 
alked, flirted, alked, ‘ notes and sealed them with arrow iwav a ;Wught tor ive minutes, and d my hand upon the door to 
*n hearts, cu , a the dea rmws wl not iwervbo ’ . 
broken hearts, cupids, and the deuse knows what no Every Y descend, when some one knocked. 1 don't know why, but I shud- 
noticed our intimacy lhe voung men looked verdigris at me,and 4 j | D ie kT} t " } 
: dered as opened it The same serva who had handed me the 
the nung women steel-spiinters at the widov t was t oe ' 
he young women l-splin 1 © widow: I was venom frst letter, stood before me with a secoud * Lo! here comes the 
thrown away fur each of us was conscious that the the ~ares } . " 
: ‘ ’ ~ S r cared comm cation, though | A Singie clance at the supe rscription 
ittle for the remarks even of two maiden lad who had cle j é Be 
little en ladies 1 cleared deceived me. I opened it hastily. Judge of my feelings on read- 
forty, as decidedly as Sam Patch cleared the brink of Trenton Falls 
ig as follows 
A week thus flew by on the silver wings of flirtation. Saturday 
" » } 1 Dera I pr ss t what the w sneers at) a philanthropist. 
was appointed for a drive to Rockaway; and, at ten o'clock ona i o " ‘s e a young 
lovely morning, I handed Emma, (that was her name.) mito a neat . ° owe ay . ¢ n mortin- 
t ‘ You n y an equal 
curricle, with two tine bays, (a trrend’s * tit out,” borrowed for tt ‘ M I \ sie Sive s neithe 
occasion ) handed her im as grace ly as I knew how, but son i ! . ‘ eis not an 
: i ‘ e€ aware ! 
how, hke a thunder-clap on a hot evening, the operation convertec \ s \ roughly 
, son w : © ase » 60 dame 
the phizzes of the milk-sops in the drawin oom w iow o > &* es 
en n i 
honny-clabber, (please help me to the spelling, Mr) Eduto as thev s ‘ “ wa eck 
I Its Vou - 
gazed through the blind, and made a horrnble etlort to la No olen 
S > a ress 
matter—we drove off, crossed the ferry without ewe { Il ex s. | ' l t. [know 
l s ears her arts 
cept the envious looks of some \ s we pass oO say no \ I think 
{ the damsels.) a t el sav Hl . Wi . see 
reposed a few mon s, « kK a shadow of iced ¢ t ‘ : 
ind strolled out Qlur conversation was a i te t 
yew) ‘ 
then ensued a sile ( Whe s ‘ eatened to vk . " 
Vard, we broke It w i we ¢ 1 . 
5 ‘ . am 
evidently that was not the tone suited to our teelines, so wer < 
ivain into the sentimental. We talked of the rocks and the waves. \ \ us’ Vet it so le «j})] I sec There 
of “endless love’ —* undying constaney ) ' | The r 
* How fasemating is a lovely woman '” sighed I vas ¢ I took P I s dinner 
* How faithless and pertidious is man!" siched she F r late s s was ¢ | ess than 
«* What a beautiful afternoon!” responded | e fo I was rmed that M ved letters 
* How refreshing is this abstraction from the heartless world and this morning which called her suddeniy to the South. and that she 
” j ° 
ite din !"’ added she } went by this morning's boat. E. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Messrs Saunpers and Orrey, of London and this city, have 
published a work on Spain, which, in the present condition of that dis- 
tracted country, must possess much interest. It is entitled ** Ma- 
drid in 1835; by a resident officer ;"’ 1s embellished with two hand- 
some engravings; and is altogether an amusing book. It is got 
up in good style, the two volumes of the London edition bemg 
comprised in one ; the type is clear, the paper of an unexceptiona- 
ble description, and, if the enterprising publishers issue all their 
works in the same form, their success cannot be doubtful 

Disturnell has sent us another of those useful little nade mecums 
for tourists, which he so industriously gets up. It is called the 
“ Travellers’ Guide through the state of New York and Canada,” 
and is filled with details respecting the Hudson, its banks, Sara- 
log Niagara, and the fasinonable route The maps are large and 
correct, and no traveller should be without this really useful little 
** Guide.” 

The three kingdoms of nature, the form and structure of the hu- 
man body, and the various phenomena of nature, have been exem- 





plified in a little book for juveniles under the title of * The Class- 


Book of Nature,” j 


embellished with numerous engravings, and ed- 
ited by J. Frost 


lished by Belknap and Hamersley, of Hartford 


It is well adapted for a school-book, and ts pub- 


‘ Language of Flowers” has been issued 
Slanchard, and mm truth, the merit of 


A third edition of the 
by Messrs. Carey, Lea and 
this charming volume merits the success it has received. It ts full of 
pleasant and graceful reading. on a light and graceful subject, ts ele 
gantly printed and tastefully decorated ; and the language, philoso- 


iblematick character of flowers fully illustrated 





phy, and 

Mr. David Paul Brown, of Philade Iphia, the author ot a play, en- 
titled ** Sertor:us,” 
utled “The Prophet of St. Paul's The scene ts laid in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and the drama hinges principally upon the 
loves of Charles Branden, duke of Saffolk, and Mary, princess of 
England, and afterward queen of France 

* The Old World and the New,” 


Harpers are preparing a re-print of this work 





has just published a new play, in tive acts, en- 


is already exhausted, and the 
Professor Ingraham’s * Lalitte ; the Purate of the Gulf,” will be 
published next week 

* The Doctor,” will be issued in a second edition as soon as 


possible 





= 


THE DRAMA, 


THEATRICAL GOssIP, 


WE mentioned the other day that a Mr. O'Connell was one of the attrac- 











tions at the theatre of Portland, Maine It seems ** the tattooed” man, as 
he is called, has been the hero of curious adventures, winch Mr. Weld, of 
Boston, means to make into a book. The following has already been men- 
tioned by the New-England Galaxy, as a sortof summary of these adventures 
“He was seized, with such of lis companions as survived the wre« 

the Islanders, and ali expected to be unmediately slain. O'Conne 
dilemma, wi rea wit, (which his conversation shows | to possess 
being hght-looted, commenced an trish dance, wh amused the people 








mightily. He thus saved! u ends, who wore st ited ar 
various chiets. Nuttis thes ame of the wland on which the wreck took 
place, and there ('Conn remamed. He was sevon made a cliet—and then 
it Was necessary to give hin ste by the process of fatfoomyg, w his neta 
useless procet but is a Ar vy of the various chiefs of the nation This ts 
corroborated by the appearance ot the tattooing, of which every por ' s 





diferent from the res was executed by females, who pricked in a ie 


bquid with 





le thorns 
ingly painful, but O'Conne ‘ 
fects. He was then marned to 


dren on the tsland e tells us 


eration, aS May be Supposed, Was excec 
nga healthy man, soon recovers 


daughter of a chiet, and has lett two ct 





iat Ascension Island is not as has beens . 
one island, but a group of thirty Here is an important fact. He says that 
be carned on with the Islanders, which would pro t 





atrade co 
mense pront For old iron, sprke nails, trinkets, ete., turtle-she ai eact 
lemar, could be procured, which are exceedingly valuable The t ves are 
very kind if well used 

them—and their revenge tor the 
idea that they are very savage 
should disbelieve, were it neo 
clear and minute, and his adherence to his ow! 


but wi stea n from 





punishment of this 
lhere ts anothe nportaat fact, Which we 
t that O'Connell’ 
every hesitation is remove He often we 
lands around, many of which were uninhatites 
immense walls, fifty and surty feet in height, one Within another, so arranged 
as to form the nu t nee ile des es his w er al see 
them—that he « 
little stones from the pounts, which cons edt 
Holland, and gives a i ute statement of the | sh criminal se 
ments 
the heart ot ‘ 
Pekin. Should he ever return t 
free passport 











dwe}) has succeeded tn arrangements f 





Cs 
jan opera next season It was found necessary to sure a 
and this has been accon . vy the sale 
at a publick meeting int 1 ttre Saloon. The sum required was twe 
one thousand « us. The four stage Kes were aken for e sun f 
six thousand d ars, 


of the first tler, were taken! the sum of eleven 





thousan 
tier, that were t ately spose 
four, we have enn ve since ecn s esides 
parquette seats, th f which is one handre irs. The ¢ 
ment will consist hirty mizhts, and will take place 
December, January, February, and March 

Mrs. Knight, the singer, sang a local song at Vicksburg, Mississippi, on 
her ben t t.calie Vicksburg Volunteer Banner S The Vicks 


burg corps militaire were to attend th ps dramatique at ‘ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


The World of Dreams has been received 


At the third line of the second verse 


there we a fault, as mould and sou! are not legitimate rhymes.—The Air Voy- 


a 





shall appear wn our nezt.—The Marine Otlicer ts under consideration 


In reply t0 a question as to the authorship of the Old Men's Tales, and the 


Tales of the Woods and Fields, we dbeleve that ut as to be attributed to Mrs 
Stewart, the travelling companion of Miss Harriet Marhneim 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1836 


Ctly emprovements The alterations that are daily taking place in this good 
city, are so extensive and of such importance, that a persona spect 
alone can enable any one to realize their magnitude. Indeed, when they are 


completed, a new map will be necessary, as the face of the localities is en 








tirely some streets having disappeared altogether, and others hav 
Ing been materially altered and enlarged, and what is bet nine as ably 
improved. Inthe first place, Gold-street has been widened on one s 


to Fulton-street, of nearly fifteen fee 





which means 





1 Value of property has increased greatly in that qu 





its are carried through into Maiden-lane, and thence to Wa 








stree rm one of the main artenes through which the current of 
bus th will flow. Fulton-street is scarcely recogniza ‘ 
side having been taken down from Broadway to Rvyder’s Alley, and severa 
new bu igs have alreacy been reared, boing the main thorouzhtare by wl 

the « vexion With Brooklyn is carned on. A most important improvement 





is now rapidly progressing on the other side of the city. Chapel-street, from 
Leonard-stree: to College-place, has been widened to ninety teet, and this 
which was but recently one of the most squalid and contracted streets, now 


presents one of the finest avenues on the island. There ts a talk of carrying 





t through Barclay into Fulten-street at one extremity, and to continue it on 


the same scal th Laurens-street up to the Washington Parade 


x 
es no ¢ world which affords su aspectacie as New-York at 








this moment—the burned district Is resuming its former aspect within six 
months of the disaster which laid it prostrate—the limits of the town are 
eing extended every day, and New-York ts walking into the country with 
rapid strides, While the old quarters are being improved and rendered more 
suitable to the wants and tastes of the present generation The capital of 
America Is altogether worthy of the great empire of which it is the em in 

Artificial teeth.—A gentleman of this city ha st all his upper teeth but 


one, and lis lower jaw was exceedingly deficient In its masticative powers 
not chew his food witt 


A lew 


zonly garnished witha few tront teeth , he couk 





any comiort, and his facility of ullerance Was Considerably impaired 
days ago we saw him looking quite young, with a handsome set of teeth 
which appeared quite natural, and enabled him to pertorm all the tunctions 
for which they are destined with ease and grace, and in just the same man 
ner as if he had never lost one We had some conversation with him on the 


sulyect, and he explamed to us the process by which the deficlency was su; 


plied, and his repuvenescence effected, and as the theory ts altogether perfect 
nits application, we have great pleasure in explaming it to our readers, as 
we have no doubt there may be some among them who may wish lo lmnprove 


what old Homer calis the “ivory paling of the tongue Atmosphenck pres 


sure, ave ug all injury to the existing teeth by lesion produced by go 
ligatures, springs, etc., is the main characteristick of the new system The 
gen ral practt ers to nx the artihcial and suy nentary leet na goid plate 
with acomp'icated machinery of springs and ¢ Irivances, whic ire easily 
put out of repair, are a source of constantt e and uneasiness, an tahly 
ae il to the sury teeth. The mode adopted by Mr. Levett, (three 
edand eleven and a-half Broadway,) the t cer the new 
s, by close accuracy of fit, to exclude a atinospherica tluen re 
r them con ‘ air-tight, and by the itness of the mate > 
ut jal substitute, which ts tormed of the inside of the t h t 
polamus, ela itely Worked into thinness and lightness, te ule a 
the disadvantages which attend the use of the gold plate. It is well know 
Lunpleasant meta Kk taste Is generated by the use of the vo wl 
gether avoided by Mr. Levett's process, who will be happy to exlutat hes 
} ved method to all who may wish to avail themselves of Its a snlages 
Which, if they are as Conspicuous tn all Cases, as inthe one which fortum the 


ground-work of these remarks, are entitled to every attention 


Watering the streets, ete In this glowing and sultry weather, it us the 


luty of the city authorities to do everything in thew power to mitigate the 
nvemences necessarily suffered by the inhabitants of this caceedingly 
dusty and dirty metropolis Awnings should be universal, and uniform in 
‘ r and size and an inspector should be appointed for the express pur 
se of seeing the regulations in this behalf enforced. It rs very comforta- 


e to walk for a considerable distance ander their Kindly shelter, and it ts 








an agreeable prospect, to view long lines of striped Canvass, like a city of 
tents, stretching along until the sight ts lost n distance. Nothing, however, 
is more unpleasant than to come upon an unprotected spot, exposed to the 
t ir of the me an sun, faint with the intense warmth, and choaked 
with the ite particles of dust w which the a s charee The co 
poral should take the watering department into the wh hands, an 
levv ataxt etray the cost, un the nz expected Crot ns Trip; X 
and ing t ugh our streets, flash and sparkiing in its urse, ce 
hting the eve and the ear, and conveymg a feelin f translucent tresh 
hess and pleasurable t n A e all, a rigid and scrupulous attention t 
clea ess sl © exe i rowded thoroughtares Ss We 1 
the t t } t us u t is they are ess tre juc 1 are 
se " ss re t those whose ity sto] v ‘ " 
t r, if the earance Hr way at certam times ts be taken as 
t enter of the alleys and byve-ways, they must be Githy onde Now 
that the mun ality has weeded In earnest to the despatch of ness 
we trust that s ee ‘ it nw “extended t lhe s ect re « 
. y t ta 4 mee w be percept t yg! 
I ‘ t he ‘ t the w i he u ‘ 
ty ar t shou © at the same time the West and most 
Flannel tn hot , \ aiways that the use fn 
was ali ’ Dr. Hosack’s t 
s et n . 4 were aban ed eth s 
“ ea s I as! 1 of this w ‘ 
sset wa s ‘ s to change, t \ 
tow all s ure s ‘ In a ree tue ‘ 
t » Eu t ‘ 
a u R ‘ f “ 
t . “ t “ ‘ a) “ ‘ 
S Tesje s ea ' i 
i pe nay 
. s s ‘ I 
wt " 1 . 
: wv. Fe ! 
‘ VM ‘ 5 
. ‘ ‘ t - f hea . 
ated a la i Dr. I ‘ 


protest against it (flannel) as an enervating habit, of which the healthy, 
hardy soklier can never stand in need. To the feeble and valetudinary it is 
most uselu and, as an hospital indulgence, highly proper, but, when worn 
m the crowded barrack-room, with, too often, bad washing and insufficient 
change, It becomes a deposit of filth—even of contagion, irritating to the 


Skin, and incompatibie with health and cleanliness.’ Dr. F. very properly 


makes some exception, such as in bivouacs, and when the soldier is en 
camped, and in a rigorous climate *With the above exceptions, it should 
pever be seen eithe the barracks or quarters.’” 


Marages.—Every now and then an advertisement appears in the papers 





promal gate ys ei mhmony genteel youth, whose virtues and disin. 


eresiedness are the least of his engaging qualities. His otyect is to find an 
amiable wife, who will not be the less desirable, should she have a small 
fortune of her own. This. however, is but a coarse and clunisy « xpedient, 


and not at all comparable to the French method of arranging these matters 





























There ts, at Paris, an office f ¢ express purpose of negotiating these ma- 
trimonial speculations, and where the prejudices and delicacy of bx th parties 
may be spared, f asthe old lady observed, when she sold her daughter 
» iy t a sidera A th s, sou know, my lord, can be done 
with @ 1 This firm for negotiating ma iges has been established for 
many vears, under the name of Foy and Company, and its last advertise 
ment Is conceived in these terms: “ Fathers of families will meet with 
every tac y in marrying their children advantageously and safely, at the 
establishment of Foy and Company, number seventeen, Rue Rergere. Ladies 
can get married wit it any charge, and this is always a most valuable 
resource for or ins, step-daughters, meces, elderiv ladies, natural daugh- 
t ot who are ’ ible athome.” There ts a fine specimen of an 
fdvertisement fora Wite in one of the recent English magazines, by Mra 
Abdv, which, if we recollect rightly, is a vers ition of an Lateresting prose 
she 1, the leadin stures ol w hare here en We extract this asa 
TT i ewavinwl ¢ thing should be «, and also as a catalogue 
of virtues and accomplishments which @ matrimonial partner should bring 
nto the stock of lay ess 
“oO erness left us, dear broth 
Las nha strange fit of ue 
WW you kindly seek out for another 
We want h al latest, neat week 
But I give you a tew plain credentials, 
{ srgain With speed te complete 
Take a px ust set down the essentials, 
A exgin at the top of the sheet 
vw ‘ and ecision 
Shee Hust move, a u speak 
She must underst French with precision 
lhalan a La Greek 
She must p © piano divinely 
bac i « harp and the lute, 
Do all sorts of needlework finely, 
And make feather-fowers and wax-fruit 
She must answer all quenes directly, 
A alls understian 
Pa Olls ‘ un nature correctly, 
A “ t nan text, and short-han 
She ust = wilh powse “Miche and sweetness, 
re me s thtist el Sigh af a ‘ 
rust dance with ethereal feetness, 
t neve st go to a ball 
She must n have needy rela 
Her dress ist be tastetul, yet pla 
Her discourse must about hota $ 
i 
Her memory a sles Must peta 
She must ; en author's t nuties 
Slee st tana hature “ LN 
He sure m her ‘ 
Shit mu i“ ‘ im” tee . 
If she Ww s vet wea { ithe ies 
Ve et i eit 
If she wea et ee} ‘ vets 
I © dee trea» te fir 
Iftes ’ ea " ea t 
I 1 her a Without teas 
I ‘ Wal est mertt 
And I ‘ y guineas a yea 
“l accept, my ¢ er, your mission, 
I i “ vy search I ‘ ' 
Inalle ‘ pevery cor ' 
! st esuchat sure to win 
An after Vears of probation 
My eve ithe wonder ! rest, 
I engage her without hesitation, 
But not on the terms you suggest 
iN «a ‘e 1 have ne er made seiection, 
For my bachelor thoughts would still dwell 
On ar ect se near to perfection, 
That | biushed half my fancies to te 
Now, ti t that you kindly have granted, 
I juete and refer to through life 
But just blet ou A Governess Wanted,’ 





‘Wanted a Wile 


Aud head tt with 


National paintings It ts with sincere pleasure that we have seen the de- 
ermina nof Congress to f « vacant pannels of the rotunda with four 
ctures on American s ects The rapid progress of the fine arts im our 

t convey to posterity a proof 
e, as wellas a proud record 
{ the deeds of those who founded the republick. Our country at present 
rtiet tf high talent in every branch of but it is only 
Alt the head of the band of 
stor sinters stands Alston; whois followed with due admiration by 
\ Among 
he t t shed of these are Morse, We Sully, loman, Neagle, and 


sntous We ardently hope, that no sectional motives may 


painting 


ne, the est, that ts now put in requisition 


pirants for fame, all acknowledeing his superiority 


cod t ence © ¢ ce wl h Congress is te make of the four 
is ind we further 
use of the President may be de« ale 8 another monu- 
1 those pain- 
nh such familar sub 


ite the manners and on pation thal Class, on which the 


Water carts A two months ago, an observation Was made in this 
' ithe su the theultios en intere organizing measures 
and Warren- 


rension 





xiste to the a to the ‘ , thee npletion of the 


i e, that © cxervons 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





‘TWAS IN THAT GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 


IN THE GRAND OPERA OF THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE—THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MR. FITZBALL—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


ANDANTINYV. 
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heard, a - las! his fee - ble And flew some fearto chide, His lit-tle breast was with blood In these sad arms he died! His lit-tle breast was with 
scream, stain’d stain’d 
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| You found my raiment dyed with gore, 
| A dagger near me lay; 
| I saw the man who struck the blow, 
| His name I dare not say! 
| The dreadful secret still to guard, 
My duty is I feel, 
And let me suffer as I may, 
The grave my oath shall seal! 
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And let me suffer as I may, etc. 








MISCELLANY. 


CONGRESSIONAL PUN.—Our representatives in congress, it seems, 
can now and then go “ from grave to gay,” and condescend to make 
puns. The Washington Globe, “albeit unused to the merry mood, 
speaks of an argument between a pair of them upon the propriety of 
One of 
them, says the Globe, remarked that the duty was inconsistent with 


employing the Marine Corps in the Indian war in Alabama 


the object for which the corps had been raised, that being for service at 
sea. ** True,” said the other, “ and the next thing to fighting ‘ at sea,’ 
is fighting among the Creeks.” 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE WORD TEXAS.—There has been much dis- 
Walter, 


of the Boston Transcript, says, since the capture of Santa Anna, it 


cussion on the manner in which Texas 1s to be pronounced 


should be pronounced Takes us, and the people called, not Texans, nor 
Texians, nor Texanians, nor Texasians, but Jake-Nanta-Annaans 
gencer | 


CvurRIovs ADVERTISEMENT.—The Lincoln (Maine) Intell 


contains the following advertisement :—* | hereby give my son, Ebe 
nezer D. Munsey,a minor, his freedom to do business and act for him 
self; and I shall not be responsible for any of his debts, or claim any 


of his wages from and after this date.—JOHN MUNSEY.” 





STaTE pRisons.—Who shall say that we are not a thrifty peoy 


We turn our vices to account—we gain by our treatment of them both 
in morals and in money. The Massachusetts’ state prison, by the 
work of two hundred and eighty-six prisoners in six montis, has netted 
three thousand five hundred and twenty-nine doilars 

-A meeting was held in New-Orleans to pay 
Colonel Maunsel White 


presided ; a gentleman always eager to do good himself and to see the 
| 


RewarpD OF MERIT 
some publick tribute to General Houston 


good which may be done by others properly recommended 


Srocktnes.—Those who are dispirited by the coldness shown to 
ward improvements, however obvious, ought to be encouraged by the 
history of stockings. A late writer says, that two centuries ago not 


one person in a thousand wore wove stockings ; 


ina thousand 1s without them , 


now, not one person 


vet William Lea, the inventor of the 


stocking-frame, could get no person to patronize his invention, and he 


died of a broken heart 
The discovery of Dr. Luzenburg, of New- 


small-pox, but eruption diseases 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
Orleans, in relation, not only to the 


generally, will do him infinite honour and be a benefaction to the 


world, if it is sustaine d by ¢ Xperience He says that the smal! pox is 


far less malignant when the 


patient is kept entirely in the dark; and 


that pustules and marks are prevented by excluding the light from the 


patient's room 
A LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING.—A blundering coun- 


try schoolmaster was called upon to help the great men of a little city 
in drawing up a petition; and, as the chief magistrate was a Falstaff, 


of some five or six feet in circumference, he was not a little disturbed 


when he read the headinge—** To the mare and body corpulent ! , 


AN EXPERT pRUMMER-—A paper of Bangor, Maine, gives the fol- 


lowing specimen of Yankee grandiloquence * Tell about drummin’ 


now d've ever hear Ben Biglick’s drum? He was a cooler, | tell 


ve, for raal sentimental stuff, drummin’ round a corner, and such like 
he'd drum the coat-skirts off anything ever | heard.” 
-Some one wishil 


LARGE MOUTH gto be wittv ona ge ntle man with 
} ” 


a large mouth, asked him “If he had a long lease of that mouth of his 
when he was good-humouredly answered, ** No, | have it only from 
y-ear to y-ear.” 

Cross-READING.—Among cross-readings, we were amused with the 
ail has no prisoners for 


ollowing -—** Lamentable accident—Boston | 


Jot 


(opposite 


LONGEVITY A woman recently died in Italy aged one hundred 


and forty-two years. She had eight husbands, the last of whom sur- 


V ved her The w dower is in his sixty-second year He married 


her when he was twenty, and the blooming bride had just completed 
her century. It is said that he looked more to her fortune, and to the 
lecease, than 


t She punished 


probalnlity of her « to her personal charms 


his mereenary spirit by living for forty years afterward 
KEEPING THE sanBatH.—The Daily Advertiser of our city gives 
some curious details of the way the sabbath 


New-York. It 


ds at Hoboken, and fifty thousand depart in the various ferry and 


is employed by many in 


calculates that twenty-five thousand resort to the 





steamboats for Jersey City, Long !sland, and other places 


AN AWFUL PaUse.—After the clergyman had united a happy pair not 
} 


ago, an awful silence ensued, which was broken by an impatient 


youth's exclaiming, ** Don't be so wnspeakably happy !” 


FEELING AND POLITENESS.—The New-Orleans Advertiser tells us 


that a voung widow there, being asked after her husband's health, an- 
swered smiling, * He is dead, I thank you.” 


RaTHER SEVERE.—*“ You saved my life at the battle of Waterloo.” 


said a beggar to a captain. ** Saved your life! how?” “I served under 
ape 


you; and when you ran away—Z followed 
steam knitting company” has been incorporatec. 
fair to the old ladies, unless a steam mill should 


Wuat next'—A “ 


This is ur be invented 


to grind them all young again 
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